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THEATER FORCES FRANCE 


MILITARY OFFICERS DISCUSS NEUTRON BOMB CONSTRUCTION, DEPLOYMENT 
Geueral Sees Greater ‘Military Effectiveness’ 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 11-14 
[Article by General Guy Mery: "The Three Theories of the Neutron Weapon" ] 


[Text] In reply to the question presented to me by the editorial staff of this 
review, I have attempted, in the lines that follow, to gather together a few 
personal reflections on the debates that have agit»ted--and continue to agitate 
--public opinion with regard to the "neutron weapo..." 


Without wishing to fall into excessive schematization, it seems to me nonethe- 
less that these debates have always developed around three principal theories. 


The first theory, which I would call "voluntarist," consists in thinking that 
Since we have a new type of weapon at our dispose!, we should ask ourselves 
whether it is advisable to adopt a new Strategy that derives the best advantage 
from the weapon's characteristics. In this theory, one actually arrives at the 
concept of a tactical nuclear defense, and even, when the idea is pushed to the 
extreme, at the concept of a veritable nuclear "Maginot line." Now it is quite 
certain that the emplementation of such a theory would pose a great many prob- 
lems, and in particular, the problem of gec*raphic localization: where to in- 
stall such a line of defense? In front of i.e Iron Curtain? But who, then, 
would command it? How would we participate in it? Or else at our border it- 
self--but wouldn't that amount to creating, materially, an isolation of our 
territory, an isolation that would not fail to be interpreted as a proclamation 
of neutralism on our part? 


I add that in this matter we are not in absolutely virgin territory and that 
this voluntarist theory has already had a precedent. In the 1960's, when we 
were still in the integrated military organization, NATO envisioned the laying 
of nuclear mines along the Iron Curtain, and especially at the places that were 
necessary points of passage. The studies then showed very quickly that on the 
practical level, on the one hand, “his would be very difficult to achieve and 
implement, for it was out of the question to leave them laid permanently; on 
the other hand, the time periods necessary for obtaining authorization to fire 
had to be considered. In effect, it is unlikely that one could consider a tac- 
tical nuclear weapon, whatever it might be, being fired without the authoriza- 
tion of the supreme political authority. In the case of nuclear mines, the 

















times needed would have been such that the adversary could have crossed the 
line before authorization was obtained. Finally, another aspect was decisive: 
the reaction of the West Germans. In effect, they said at that time: "If a 
barrier of nuclear mines is laid all along our border, the first Soviet to 
cross that border would cause a nuclear explosion on our soil, which we cannot 
permit." ' 


The second theory is the one I would designate as "determinist." It should be 
made clear that it is related a bit to an intentional process. It is the theo- 
ry of those who say that from the moment that you have such a weapon, which has 
the characteristics of a battle weapon, you are going to change your strategy 
and your concept. It is not said that there is a desire for change on the part 
of the holders of the neutron weapon, but it is said, for them to-consider: "If 
you adopt the weapon, you are grabbing a tiger by the tail and you cannot help 
but arrive at the concept of a nuclear battle"--a concept that many challenge, 
rightly, for any tactical nuclear "battle" would rapidly become uncontrollable 
and would present the risk of triggering an ineluctable process of escalation 
to the extremes, which is what a so-called ceterrent strategy wants to avoid. 


This thesis of the "determinists," while entertaining an intentional process, 
misinterprets--or wants to misinterpret--the very essence of our present con- 
cept, which is not at all related to the "graduated response" concept and dces 
not in any way make the use or threat of use of tactical nuclear weapons a nec- 
essary and obligatory step in the face of the threat of massive reprisals. 


There is, finally, a third theory, which is the one that I have personally al- 
ways defended. It amounts to saying that after all, this is not the type of 
weapon that can lead to changing the concept, since the concept derives from 
many other factors than weaponry. Furthermor_, there is absolutely no question 
of equipping /only/ with nuclear weapons, but rather of /adding/ this new type 
of weapon to our arsenal. Thus, if it is a matter of destroying an enemy air 
base or neutralizing a command zone or a zone where forces are being mustered 
(there often being some uncertainty in knowledge of such zones), it will always 
be preferable, from the technical point of view, to make use of high-power 
weapons, on the order of several hundred thousand tons and developing consider- 
able collateral effects. 


[ thererore do not see how a broadening of the range of our technical possibil- 
ities could lead to changing a concept that is of an essentially political 
character. 


On the other hand, I do believe that with the neutron weapon it is possible, in 
certain cases, to achieve greater military effectiveness, which seems indis- 
pensable to me in a final-warning concept, for in such a concept it is not a 
matter only of signifying to the adversary our will to go to the extremes but 
also of obliging the adversary to halt his aggressive maneuver momentarily, 
causing the collapse of a whole section of his formation, forcing him, in ma- 
terial terms, to mount another maneuver, with the delays that this implies. 


In other terms, the possession of neutron weapons may offer a triple advantage, 
within the framework of our present concept: 
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--the advantage of being able to fire with reduced risks for our own trrops 
closest to the line of contact--that is, in the zone in wich the targets are 
most numerous, the easiest to detect and the easiest to track; 


--the advantage of being able, as the case may require, to complete, by exploi- 
tation of conventional forces, the disorganization achieved by the tactical 
st.ike, without running the risk of jeopardizing this exploitation by massive 
destruction of the environment that would block its advance; 


--finally, the advantage of having far more extensive possible firing zones in 
a region in which the population is especially dense. 


It can thus contribute to making the deterrent threat even more credible by re- 
ducing the burden of humanitarian constraints on the political authority's de- 
cision-making and the burden of technical constraints on execution by the mili- 
tary authority. 





Advantages over Nuclear Weapons 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 15-22 
[Article by General Guy Lewin: "The Neutron Weapon: Characteristics and Use"'] 


[Text] A lot of ink has flowed on the subject of the neutron weapon, and it 
has been the object of numerous and violent diatribes, since the Americans an- 
nounced in 1977 their proposal to equip themselves with a charge of this type 
with a view to operational use as a tactical weapon, with the charge adapted to 
the Lance ground-to-ground missile or to the 203 artillery shell. At the time, 
the furious campaign of vituperation unleashed by the USSR even led President 
Carter to abandon the project. 


It must be understood, however, that the neutron bomb was not a total novelty 
at that time. The principle of it had been under study in the United States 
Since the end of the 1950's, and an underground explosion had demonstrated its 
validity in 1963. The only use decided on at that time was for an antimissile- 
missile warhead, designed to knock attacking charges out of operation by the 
action of neutron radiation; the nuclear warhead of the Sprint ABM [anti-bal- 
listic-missile] was thus equipped with a neutron bomb, and 70 missiles of this 
type were placed in service in 1975. Tactical use on the battlefield was re- 
jected. 


It is the idea of tactical employment that aroused passions from 1977 on, and 
it is this aspect of the problem that I want to deal with in this article. in 
an attempt to demonstrate that the neutron bomb is neither the diabolical weap- 
on that some describe nor a miraculous weapon capable, as others assert, of 
solving all the problems of defense, but that it is a weapon which, with its 
characteristics, can play an effective role in our defense without modifying 
its concept. 


The neutron weapon is a nuclear weapon like the others, neither more amoral nor 
more moral. It is wrong to call it the “enhanced-radiation weapon," which is 
what aroused distress in household, whereas it could have been called the 























"reduced mechanical and thermal effects weapon," and everyone would have been 


reassured. 


In effect, if the distribution of energy in the explosion of a conventional 
fission charge and in the explosion of a neutron charge are compared, it can be 
noted that: 


--the proportion of energy manifested in the form of blast drops from 50 per- 
cent to 40 percent; 


--the proportion of energy transformed into heat is reduced from 35 percent to 
25 percent; 


--the proportion of energy producing radiation increases from 15 percent to 35 
percent. 


To obtain this result, and without going too far into the technical details, 
fusion, which makes it possible to release a large quantity of neutrons, is 
used; to achieve fusion of light elements, they must be heated to a temperature 
level that at present it is known how to reach only with the explosion of a 
fission charge (or with a laser in the laboratory, but only on infinitesimally 
smal: quantities of matter). The neutron charge is therefore a thermonuclear 
charge comprising a fission primer, as do all thermonuclear charges. The 
charge is designed in such a way that the neutrons are absorbed by the materi- 
als of the weapon to the smallest extent possible. 


It should also be understood that a neutron weapon can be constituted only by a 
low-power charge, at least for uses on the ground. The fact is that the atmo- 
spheric air constitutes a screen that attenuates the intensity of a neutron 
flow, with practically a factor of 2 every 100 meters, or a factor of 1,000 
over a distance of 1,000 meters. The result of this fact is that if the power 
of the weapon is increased, the magnitude of the mechanical and thermal effects 
grows far faster than the magnitude of the radiation effects. Above the power 
of some 20 kilotons, blast and heat are the dominant effects, which rules out 
the possibility of making a neutron weapon for strategic:use (the problem is 
obviously different in high-altitude uses, in a rarefied atmosphere, and all 
sorts of uses, for antimissile or antisatellite purposes, can be imagined). 


The neutron weapon envisioned for tactical use--that is, use on forces engaged 
in combat or on their near environment--is therefore a low-power charge, the 
explosion of which will have, as does any nuclear weapon, mechanical effects, 
thermal effects and effects due to radiation. The essential characteristic is 
that the radiation effects, principally neutron effects, will be felt at a 
greater distance from point zero than the mechanical and thermal effects. By 
exploding the charge at an optimal altitude (300 to 400 meters for a 1-Kt 
[kiloton] charge), practically all mechanical effect at ground level can be 
eliminated, the zone of effectiveness being determined by the range of a suffi- 
cient flow of neutrons. Another particular characteristic is that while the 
neutrons are stopped quite well by light materials (hydrogen, water, concrete), 
they are stopped very little by heavy materials, which include armoring (where- 
as gamma rays, which are preponderant in very high-power nuclear explosions, 
are on the contrary stopped better by armoring, which constitutes a relatively 
effective protection). 

















It is on the basis of these possibilities that it has been possible to speak of 
the shockingly capitalist character of the neutron weapon, a weapon that kills 
personnel without destroying materiel. One may first of all ask the question: 
is it more immoral to kili enemy combatants by subjecting them to an intense 
and instantaneous flow of neutrons than by crushing them under the debris of 
their materiel or burning them inside their flaming tanks? The answer seems to 
me to go without saying, and in 2ny case, the objective in combat is to reduce 
the enemy to powerlessness, and morality does not have much to do with that. 

As for nondestruction of materiel, what is of interest is not to keep tanks in 
good condition; it is the fact that suppression of mechanical effects at ground 
level makes it possible to avoid any destruction of the environment, and this 
is of very considerable interest when one finds oneself having to fight on 
one's own territory or on that of a friend or ally. 


It is on this basis--that is, thanks to the possibility of neutralizing an in- 
vading enemy without destroying the territory that one wants to defend--that 
the neutron weapon can be considered a preferred weapon for defense. But the 
all-out partisans of the neutron weapon maintain, on the contrary, that its de- 
fensive interest lies in the fact that the defender, being immobile, can bury 
himself under a meter of earth, thus sheltering himself from the neutrons, 
while the attacker, who is necessarily mobile, will be vulnerable in his 
armored vehicles. From this they deduce the idea vf a tactical nuclear defense 
covering the frontiers of a line that for armored ‘orces is uncrossable. 


For three reasons, I do not believe in the virtues of this form of defense. 


The first has to do with its static aspect. To bury oneself, one has to do so 
in advance, on lines established beforehand and therefore known to the enemy. 
The meter of earth that is sufficient to protect us from the neutrons of our 
own weapons will not help much against the nuclear weapons of higher power that 
the enemy will not refrain from pouring onto our trenches before attacking 
them; nor would this meter of earth even be effective against conventional ex- 
plosives (artillery or aerial bombs). For effective protection, one would have 
to go underground under concrete, which means it would be necessary to cover 
our borders with a new Maginot line, which would be expensive to construct and 
which, like any static defense, could be got around in one way or another. 


The second reason has to do with the volumes of means necessary. A neutron 
weapon with power in the neighborhood of 1 Kt can instantly neutralize tank 
crews within a radius of 1.000 meters from the point of explosion. One could 
thus hope to neutralize a tank company with a single weapon, and with 3 to 5 
weapons, a tank batallion in concentrated attack formation; but 8 to 12 weapons 
would be needed to guarantee neutralization of the batallion if one is dealing 
with an enemy who is not obliged to concentrate. One sees that unless the ter- 
rain is systematically bludgeoned with considerable quantities of neutron weap- 
ons, it would be necessary to have conventional forces all along the line of 
defense in sufficient number to force the enemy to mount attacks with dense 
formations. 


The third reason is the lack of flexibility of such conventional forces, tied 
to the ground and organized for a single type of action, and therefore incap- 
able of coping with diversified threats. 














Finally, this theory is dangerous insofar as, pushed to the extreme, it might 
tend to substitute tactical-level deterrence for strategic deterrence, which is 
the only credible kind for a medium-size power such as France, against a big 
power. 


What, then, is the interest of the neutron weapon? To answer this question, we 
can go back to the characteristics of the weapon, comparing them with those of 
a conventioral fission weapon. 


The figure on the following page presents a comparison of the effectiveness 
performance of a 1-Kt neutron weapon and a convention fission weapon of 10 Kt, 
chosen because they can instantly neutralize armored units over the same sur- 
face area~-that is, in a radius of 1,000 meters around the point of explosion. 
In one case, there is mechanical destruction superimposed on ihe effects of the 
gamma and neutron radiations, and in the other case, the crews are neutralized, 
and for the most part killed very rapidly, by neutron doses of more than 3,000 
rads. 


After effectiveness against the enemy, one must take two other criteria into 
account: the security of friendly troops ana protection of the populations. As 
regards friendly troops, the limit of security against a fission weapon is 
3,000 meters from the point of explosion; in the case of the neutron weapon, 
this limit is reduced to about 1,800 to 2,000 meters, on the consideration that 
the troops can without great risk tolerzite instantaneous irradiation of 50 rads 
(it would be necessary to decrease this dose, and therefore put the security 
limits farther away, if one expected to engage in a drawn-out combat with in- 
tensive use of nuclear weapons). 


Finally, for the populations, with explosions at a good altitude and therefore 
without mechanical effects on the ground, there would not be destruction of the 
habitat; thanks to the protection against neutrons offered by construction ma- 
terials, it can be estimated that at 600 meters and beyond from the point of 
explosion, the irradiation doses would be without risk. 


With the neutron charge one therefore has a weapon as effective against enemy 
tanks as a 10-Kt fission weapon; it can be exploded up to about 1,000 meters 
from housing and 2,0UU meters from friendly troops not underground or protected 
in any other way. This weapon can therefore be used very close to points of 
contact where the enemy is obliged to concentrate in order to attack our 

forces and where it is easiest to localize. In addition, it can be used almost 
anywhere in a friendly country, without the humanitarian restrictions on ac- 
count of which the use of fission-type tactical nuclear weapons would be ruied 
out for large areas of the territory to be defended unless one accepted the 
killing of more friends than enemies. 


One might object that this problem of collateral damage is secondary, since the 
engagement of masses of tanks with artillery support is sufficient to ravage 
the country in which combats are taking place. This is partly true; but must 
one, for all that, finish off, by the use of tactical nuclear weapons, the de- 
struction of what might have been spared from the conventional combat? I do 
not believe so, and all the less so in that the neutron weapon would be employed 
within the framework of our present concept--that is, in a single strike aimed 
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at bringing the enemy to a halt and serving as a warning of our determination 
to use strategic forces if the aggression should continue. 


I do not want to go into a discussion of the validity of the concept. This is 
not the subject of today's debate. It is certain that this warning would be a 
real sign of our determination only if we were the first to use a nuclear weap- 
on. But among all the scenarios that onz can imagine, there are very few that 
lead to such an eventuality. 


But it can be asserted that even within the framework of this concept of warn- 
ing by means of a single tactical nuclear strike, it is necessary for the 
strike to bring the adversary to a halt, and therefore for the weapons to be 
effective and capable of being employed in the right place, at the right time, 
with a minimum of constraints. 


I believe that the neutron weapon meets these criteria, far better than the nu- 
clear weapons with which we are presently equipped. The number of weapons nec- 
essary remains to be defined; it is essentially related to the volume of con- 
ventional forces that we can commit, for it is these forces that determine the 
nature and number of objectives that one would have to deal with. The number 
would certainly not be very large, and it would serve no purpose to have a mul- 
titude of neutron weapons without the corresponding conventional forces to make 
use of them. 


I would like to conclude by recalling the fact that one must decide on the pro- 
duction of any weaponry in function of its effectiveness and its possible use, 
within the framework of the defense policy chosen, prescinding from prejudices 
and without being concerned about fashions. The neutron weapon is an effective 
weapon; it can be integrated into our defense concept without modifying it and 
would even make it more credible. It cherefore appears wise to take all meas- 
ures for being capable of making it if, in the coming years, production of it 
is decided on--for arming the successor of the Pluton ground-to-ground missile, 
for example. It is certainly an objective within the capabilities of the 
French researchers and technicians. 


But independently of the tactical weapon against ground targets that is the 
subject of this article, the neutron charge is capable of many other develop- 
ments, which perhaps still escape our imagination. What is involved, there- 
fore, 18 an area of research that France cannot keep out of without running the 
risk of eventually losing contact with the advanced techniques in the nuclear 
field. Whatever the future of the tactical neutron weapon may be, the impor- 
tant thing is to continue with research so as to be ever ready for any eventu- 
ality. 


Atomic Weapons Made ‘More Credible' 


Paris DERENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 23-26 


[Article by Jacques Lechat: "The Neutron Weapon, Complement to Deterrence"] 


[Text] In the preceding article, Guy Lewin remarked that for some persons who 
defend the enhanced-radiation weapon, there is a substitution of tactical de- 
terrence for strategic deterrence. I think that this opinion is not entirely 























accurate, because the different forms of deterrence are complementary at the 
different levels. At the Center for Total Strategy Studies, these levels have 
received a codification which is that given them by General Beaufre and which I 
shall review briefly. 


First of all, there is the "zero level." This is the level at which there is a 
sufficient number of strategic nuclear weapons for a first strike and, at the 
limit, a riposte to have realistic expectation of a counterforces effect--that 
is, destruction of the enemy missiles and not of the populations. There are 
only two powers--the United States and the USSR--that have sufficient strategic 
nuclear weapons to reach this level. 


At "level one" we have categorized the theater nuclear weapons and the national 
atomic forces of medium size, such as ours. By the fact of their relatively 
modest volume, they could not have a realistic expectation of destroying the 
enemy missiles: they can only threaten the enemy's cities. 


At “level two" we have placed the conventional forces and the tactical nuclear 
weapons. At "level three" we have the deterrence that is called "popular" in 
certain countries of the East, such as China. This is the possibility, on the 
one hand, of protecting the population against enemy nuclear weapons, and on 
the other hand, of getting the population to oppos:: the enemy action if the 
territory were invaded. 


These four forms of deterrence are complementary and form deterrence as a 
whole. In our view, the fact of having neutron weapons available is in no way 
contradictory to the possession of a strategic nuclear force. On the contrary, 
the enhanced-radiation weapon supplements the missiles of the SNLE's [missile- 
launching nuclear submarines], for it makes their use more credible. Guy Lewin 
has rightly stressed the fact that at the present time, our tactical atomic 
weapons, as they exist--the AN-52 airborne bomb and the 10-Kt to 20-Kt Pluton-- 
would cause such collateral damage that their use on our soil or on that of our 
allies is not credible. Furthermore, the West Germans do not want to hear any 
talk of it. On the other hand, a weapon that considerably reduces the collat- 
eral damage can make it possible to save the villages, whereas at the present 
time it is planned to spare only the urban areas of a certain size. 


As soon as one has a neutron weapon, the use of tactical atomic projectiles be- 
comes more credible for counterbalancing the enormous conventional superiority 
of the adversary and inflicting a "warning blow" on him. But what does one 
mean to say by this? I do not know whether ideas on this subject have evolved, 
but I do know what the concepts were 3 or 4 years ago. A warning blow struck 
at the enemy must result in the destruction of an entire component of his for- 
mation, so as to require him to mount an entirely new maneuver. By that very 
fact, a period of reflection is imposed on the adversary government. If a tac- 
tical atomic strike has only the value of a reprimand, without endangering the 
enemy maneuver, what chance does it have of forcing the enemy leaders to re- 
flect? 


But is a large number of tactical weapons necessary in order to achieve this 
result? I think, in this regard, that Guy Lewin was a little pessimistic. In 
most cases, the enemy formation is far more concentrated than ours. Even on 

















the assumption that the concentration is similar, there is thus approximately 
one elementary unit per kilometer of front. But the radius of effectiveness of 
the enhanced-radiation weapon is 1 kilometer; and it is the diameter that 
counts--therefore 2 kilometers. On condition that the enemy of the moment is 
hit, and not the future enemy--and we shall come back to this subject--one can 
destroy one to two companies of an enemy batllion with each projectile. With 
an enemy division presenting itself with four to six batallions in the van- 
guard, one sees that six weapons are sufficient to achieve the tactical de- 
struct!on of a large unit--that is, to put half of its tank crews out of com- 
bat. 


But we must go back to the mode of launching--by cannon or by rocket. If the 
enhanced-radiation weapon is fired by rocket, the firing rates are comparable 
to those of the Pluton: one would therefore continue to be dealing with the fu- 
ture enemy, and not the adversary as he is at the moment. With cannon, though, 
one fires on the enemy that one sees, that one has localized and who is tracked 
by our front-line artillery observers. Even if the adversary moves, the cannon 
follow him and keep him under fire. What can be done with conventional shells 
can be done with enhanced-radiation projectiles, and one thus has a near cer- 
tainty of destroying the first enemy echelon. 


What 1s the consequence of the use of the enhanced-radiation weapon on the 
structure of conventional forces? In this area, the partisans and detractors 
of underground formations confront one another. To resolve this problem , one 
must make a comparison between the offensive and defensive capacities conferred 
on a military system by the weapons available at a given moment. In 1914, very 
few persons had perceived that the artillery-machine gun combination was capable 
of pinning infantry down. The consequence was that until the use of tanks in 
1918, tactical mobility was always inferior to strategic mobility. The re- 
serves therefore always arrived in time to fill the breaches and prevent break- 
throughs, which led the armed forces in the field to but their formations below 
ground and to establish continuous fronts. If one reflects today on the exis- 
tence of the antitank-missile/enhanced-radiaton weapon combination, one can 
think that the effect on tanks runs a strong risk of being the same as the ar- 
tillery and machine guns on the infantries oi 1914. If, therefore, we are the 
only ones to possess tiie enhanced-ragiation weapon, the mobility of our conven- 
(ional forces is not jeopardized. But as we well know, we must expect the en- 
emy to make neutron weapons also. In this case, the first one to make a move 
will get himself knocked down. A stalemate would therefore be reached very 
quickly, for there would be almost no more tactical mobility. There would 
therefore be a strong incentive toward going underground and toward continuous 
fronts. 


No one, therefore, would be interested in resorting to a conventional conflict, 
since hope of victory would practically have disappeared. Deterrence at level 
two would be nearly absolute, which would take almost all credibility away from 
a use of level-one and level-zero weapons. Our military system would therefore 
have fulfilled its mission, which is far more to prevent conflicts than to win 
them. 


It is clear that the enemy, blocked at the nuclear and conventional levels, 
would no longer tend to resort to revolutionary war to achieve the strategic 
aims that it sets for itself. But that, as Kipling said, is another story. 
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Colonel Advocates 'Ciassic Deterrence' 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 27-30 
[Article by Georges Outrey: "A Maximalist Thesis"] 


[Text] Since Col Marc Geneste, well-known for his action in favor of the so- 
called "enhanced-radiation" weapon or "neutron weapon," is absent from France, 
he was not able to accept the invitation to support his point of view himself. 
Thus we have summarized the principal elements of his thesis, as they appear in 
an article that appeared in DEFENSE NATIONALE in December 1979, under the title 
of "From Anti-Cities to Anti-Forces." 


In the same issue, General Poirier, analyzing the notion of deterrence, brought 
out the fact that it existed in two modes. The first is the one in which the 
would-be aggressor renounces his undertaking because the relationship of forces 
i8 clearly unfavorable to him: this is classic deterrence, which is anter- 
lor to the nuclear age but is that of NATO in the European theater, thanks to 
the combat capacity of the conventional forces reinforced with nuclear weapons. 
The second mode is that in which the same would-be aggressor is deterred from 
his design by reason of the threats not only against his military apparatus but 
also against his urban centers and his vital econo: ic resources. By virtue of 
this second mode, which has become possible only b. cause of the weapons of mas- 
Sive destruction, the risk is disproportionate to the stakes of the conflict, 
and it is indeed unacceptable no matter what the value of the stakes. 


Colonel Geneste is a resolute partisan of a return to classic deterrence. He 
recognizes, of course, that "our strategic nuclear forces retain all their val- 
ue for warding off threats of the same level." But he considers that these 
forces are no longer sufficient for warding off other threats. He goes even 
further when he asks whether it is more realistic to try to bluff the adversary 
--at the risk of deluding ourselves--"by threatening his civilian populations, 
than to try to crush his armed forces if he launches into a military adven- 
ture." In his view, "the calculations of risk and stakes are terribly impreg- 
nated with subjectivity, and it is therefore not impossible that in the last 
analysis, the adversaries would not reach the same conclusions in their calcu- 
lations." 


Thus it appears to Colonel Geneste as if the French concept of deterrence 
"raises to the level of definitive doctrine what should have been only a tempo- 
rary palliative." In this concept, the main weakness seems to him to be the 
idea of warning by means of commitment of tactical nuclear weaponry, a commit- 
ment that appears to him to ratify "the failure of deterrence." In any case, 
this tactical nuclear commitment, "even if abrupt but limited, by deliberate 
political choice, does not sufficiently strengthen defense.... It could even 
lose on both scoreboards: the tactical one, since it would be the only and last 
card to be played on ground defense, and the strategic one, by unleashing the 
Eurostrategic weapons--which the adversary has no lack of, at least against our 
Albion Plateau missiles and our airfields--and proportionately limiting the 
punishment." 


Marc Geneste then asks whether, instead of taking shelter behind what he calls 
the myth of a "Maginot line of terror," one would have the possibility of win- 
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ning the battle, or rather of conviucing the enemy that he could not win it. 
"Is it really possible to halt the enemy at the approaches to the Hexagon--on 
our own behalf, first of all, and also on that of the allies?" Faced with the 
prospect of having to wage an impossible nuclear battle before reaching the At- 
lantic and victory, the Soviet army could only renounce its aggressive design. 
Since it has adopted the "graduated response" Strategy, NATO can stop the in- 
vader only at our doors, in the absence of having been able to do so earlier. 


The problem lies in definition of the means necessary for conducting a strategy 
of deterrence-battle. Marc Geneste bases his reasoning on the existence of 30 
French divisions--15 of them consisting of regulars, including 8 armored divi- 
sions of 7,000 or 8,000 men, 500 armored vehicles including 150 battle tanks; 
and 15 divisions formed of the personnel of the schools and the reserves. He 
notes that in October 1973, on the Golan Heights, a single Israeli brigade, 
with a hundred tanks, was aole to hold a 30-kilometer front for 3 days against 
3 Syrian armored divisions that lost 600 tanks. This Israeli brigade, it is 
true, was well-installed on the Golan and was supported by fire from the air; 
but on the scale of: our battle corps, this would be a front going from the 
North Sea to the Alps that could be held, especially if this battle corps had 
tactical nuclear weapons. The enemy would then have to try, at the very out- 
set, to eliminate our air-ground nuclear forces by a strike of such power that 
it would be equivalent to the triggering of strategic nuclear war. 


[t must nevertheless be supposed that the potential adversary wants to unleash 
tactical nuclear battle. The formation that Marc Geneste recommends rests on 
the dissymmetry that would not fail to exist between the attacker who has to 
occupy the terrain, and therefore operate in the open, thus being particularly 
vulnerable to the neutron emissions coming from the so-called "enhanced-radia- 
tion" weapons up to 800 meters from their point of explosion, and the defender, 
who is protected from the emissions by a thickness of 1 meter of earth or con- 
crete. The defense system would therefore be composed of a buried, or even 
concreted, line, backed up by armored reserves, intended to retake the ground 
lost if the barrier were pierced i. spots, or to destroy airborne elements. 
Still farther in the rear--50, 100 or even 150 kilometers--would be disposed 
the means for launching tactical nuci>ar weapons intended for destroying the 
attacker in front of tie buried line. In effect, "in our view, the function of 
valance of power capable of throwing the enemy off balance and winning the day 
talls henceforth far more to nuclear fire than to the tanks." The essential 
maneuver is therefore that of this nuclear fire. 


March Geneste makes no secret of the fact that the major difficulty that would 
be encountered by the implementation of his system is to prevent detection of 
and protect the defense vectors and the armored reserves to enable them to 
escape the destruction that the enemy would not fail to try to achieve, by 
means of strikes preceding his attack on the line of resistance. He thinks 
that this is surely not a technical impossibility, but it is necessary to 
checkmate the adversary's strategy as summed up by Marshal Sokolovski: "If the 
enemy's nuclear batteries are not destroyed beforehand, military operations are 
impossible." Colonel Geneste also thinks that the cost of such a System is not 
beyond our financial capabilities, even though it means a multiplication of 
tactical nuclear weapons and their vectors (mobile ramps, cruise missiles, 
etc). It would also be necessary to add the antiaircraft materiel that would 
be indispensable for avoiding vertical envelopment. 
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Marc Geneste concludes his article by noting that in the evolution of the Great 
Powers' arsenals, "the only weakness of their military system that is still ex- 
ploitable for purposes of deterrence is the frightful vulnerability to nuclear 
radiation of ground forces on the offensive. It is this Achilles’ heel that 
must henceforth be concentrated on. For this purpose, it is sufficient to com- 
plement our air-ground forces, judiciously reorganized, with a solid nuclear 
structure that multiplies their destructive power a hundredfold, thus obliging 
the aggressor to pay--in all certainty this time--an exorbitant price for an 
aleatory operational success. Let us not, of course, rule out the prospect of 
nuclear holocaust, the specter of which will always have to be on the horizon, 
but let us back it up with the nearer, more realistic and consequently more 
credible certainty of a real nuclear defense." 


In this way we have indeed passed from anti-cities to anti-forces, which justi- 
fies the title that Marc Geneste gave to his article. We hope that we have not 
misrepresented his thinking in this short summary. 


Conditions, Scenarios of Deployment 


Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp %!-40 
[Article by Air Force General Pierre M. Gallois: "‘nhanced-Radiation Weapons: A 
Trial Balance-Sheet" |] 


[Text] According to some, the enhanced-radiation weapon contributes to deter- 
rence since it could neutralize, at least partly, the imposing armored forma- 
tions marshaled by the command of the Warsaw Pact forces. This command would 
hesitate to launch its forces against the West since it knows that the NATO 
general staff would be all the more disposed to defend itself by the use of its 
enhanced-radiation weapons in that they would wreak less damage on the disputed 
territories than would be done by "ordinary" nuclear projectiles, which dissi- 
pate 85 percent of their energy in the form of biast and heat. 


Other specialists, though, fear that because of its very limitations, this new 
weapon makes nuclear fire move ordinary in a way, makes its immediate use more 
plausible, and, since the +: versary would not take its effects without reacting 
--even forestalling them--wculd lead to increasingly devastating exchanges of 
blows, so that a dispute--a serious one, to be sure, but one that could have 
been contained--would very quickly exceed in destruction the magnitude of the 
stakes involved in the first place. A disservice would be done to deterrence, 
and the machinery of war would be put into gear. 


For years--and to simplify the debate--it is essentially these two arguments 
that have fed the controversy. As it has vceen brought into the public forum, a 
good many oral and written blunders have beeu committed that have further en- 
venomed it, thus leading to a result diammetrically opposite to what the sup- 
porters of enhanced-radiation weaponry were looking for. 


As regards Europe, before one rallies to one or the other of these positions 
one should depict the framework of any eventual recourse to force, whether it 
involved the use of conventional weapons, nuclear weapons, "limited material 
damage" weapons (enhanced-radiation projectiles, incapacitants and other toxic 
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gases) or other means of extermination, within the framework of a war undertak- 
ing which, as improbable as it may seem, would nonetheless have some plausibil- 
ity. 


At least two postulates, it seems, should precede this analysis. 


First Postulate: It is clear that the so-called Western countries, whether 
acting in combination or, more probably, taking some of them separately, will 
never take the initiative of provoking an armed confrontation with their very 
powerful neighbor to the east. And this in all circumstances~-except, of 
course, the circumstance in which this neighbor to the east is at the origin of 
the hostilities; but inthat case, it would have taken the initiative. Together 
or separately, the democracies cannot plan--still less carry out in material 
form--such an armed aggression. Their ethic, their political and social sys- 
tem, the influence that public opinion has in them, all combine to rule out 
even such a thought. Even more, these democracies are prepared to make any--or 
almost any--concession that would enable them to prolong the state of nonwar. 
Several of them have, to be sure, SuccesSively judged the events of Afghani- 
Stan, then those of Poland, to be unacceptable. In reality, if these events 
were unacceptable, they were actually unacceptable to the Soviet Union, which 
consequently reacted to them. If, by chance, the measure of the "unacceptable" 
were exceeded all the same, a few concessions, characterized by an openness 
that seemed to commit, would be sufficient for the democracies to come running 
to the conference table, hoping to negotiate, even at the cost of major surren- 
ders. In the present state of the relationship of forces and the nature of the 
two antagonist societies, this postulate, borne out by events, is generally ad- 
mitted, Except, naturally, by the military authorities of the Warsaw Pact, 
whose duty it is to prepare for all threats, even the most unreal ones. 


This means that if there were armed conflict in Europe, the countries of the 
West would not have the initiative, they would not impose either the conduct or 
the nature of the weapons, but would have to take the shock of the first blows 
Struck against them. The "all or nothing" choice, according to the hallowed 
expression, would not be theirs. It would be up to the initiator of war opera- 
tions to decide. He would, naturally, 4o so to his advantage. 


cecond Postulate: ii the Soviet Union never took the initiative to have re- 
course to force, the Red Army itself would intervene [as published]. And since 
it is inconceivable that it would be held in check, it would go into action on- 
ly if assured of success. If unexpected ~esistance were to impede its advance, 
it would use all means, including the most terrible, to ensure the triumph of 
its arms. That is why the NATO countries have for a long time faced the same 
alternative, without years of reflection having enabled them to find a way to 
escape these two imperatives: either a route of their conventional forces--and 
destruction of them by the entire panoply at the attacker's disposal if they 
should resist somewhat--or else, on their part, a threat of use of the atom, 
with the destruction that this weaponry implies, but also with the power of in- 
timidation that it represents and with the sum total of reflection, uncertainty 
and anxiety that it imposes. Furthermore, the East, evaluating better than 
anyone the alternative that the West thus faces, would probably not allow it 
the advantage of being the first to use new weapons. So that the hope of keep- 
ing the confrontation at the level of violence of conventional warfare, which, 
ii mo less deadly, is at least more familiar, appears to be a vain one. 
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The corollary of this second postulate is that the destruction of material 
property--essentially the habitat--that the supporters of the enhanced-radia- 
tion weapon would like at least to moderate could be neither avoided nor tem- 
pered. If the outcome of his war depended on it, the attacker would not give 

a second thought to the matter. Everything would favor his doing so. Better a 
complete wipe-out than failure, a failure that would mean great difficulty for 
the cohesion of the empire. It appears that one should also be cautious about 
the argumentation to the effect that in West Europe, with its high population 
density, the enhanced-radiation weapon would have particularly beneficial se- 
lective virtues. The adversary would also have to find some advantage in it 
turn it to his benefit. The same thing is true about the enhanced-radiation 
weapons as for the doctrine of "appropriate response." For the use of the 
former as for the success of the latter, the antagonist's complacency is neces- 
sary. From the moment that the initiative to fight is taken by the East--and 
if the Red Army is itself engaged in it--the price of victory, whatever it may 
be, will in any case be paid, with all the weapons necessary. The Soviet au- 
thorities on war doctrine write nothing else. On the other hand, they ridicule 
those in the West who imagine subtle conditions of combat, the rules of which 
would be followed by the attacker, the better to ensure his defeat. 


Furthermore, the human geography in West Europe is no longer what it was on the 
eve of World War Il. From Switzerland to the Nort» Sea, a zone of dense urban- 
ization forms a natural barrier with, in addition, many branchings toward the 
northeast, the east, the northern plain of Europe, the traditional invasion 
route now being closed off by the proliferation of inhabited areas. Besides 
the fact that it would now be very hazardous to engage tank formations in such 
a checkerboard of obstacles, the number and density of which would entail 
street fighting everywhere, it is probable that us2 of the enhanced-radiation 
weapon would not save the material property that it is supposed to spare. 





The effect of surprise, which the Soviet military writers make the essential 
ingredient of success, could scarcely be achieved by the marshaling and march- 
ing toward the West of the formidable conventional contingents at the Warsaw 
Pact's disposal. Four days after the beginning of a mobilization, the coun- 
tries of the East would have marshaled 1.2 million men, 17,600 artillery 
pieces, 22,000 assault tanks, 30,000 vehicles in the mechanized units, 60,000 
trucks, 5,000 airplanes and 2,000 helicopters. As discreet as its mobilization 
might be, so vast a formation could not be marshaled, and then engaged, without 
giving the observers serious signs of it (the traditional agents of informa- 
tion, observation-satellite cameras, radio monitorings, etc). In carrying out 
this kind of combat, the Soviet command would lose the surprise effect. It 
would decide to do this only if it were convinced that the NATO forces would 
lay down their arms before making use of them. This hypothesis is still far 
too chancy. 


But if there were fighting, what carnage! Those who remember the condition of 
the Third Reich in 1945, or the ruins of Stalingrad, can easily imagine what 
would be the results of a confrontation between some 30,000 tanks--with the ar- 
tillery fire corresponding to it--and all in the middle of a population which, 
in the Central European sector, could number nearly 50 million human beings 
caught on the spot by surprise, without time to flee. Not one stone would be 
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left on top of another and the inhabitants would be exterminated. Compared to 

such prospects which, with tanks in action, would justify recourse to enhanced- 
radiation weapons, the selective-destruction power that they possess may appear 
derisory. 


In addition, the acquisition of an objective so mobile as a formation of as- 
sault tanks would not, tactically speaking, be an easy task. It is highly un- 
likely that the adversary would grant the necessary freedom of action to the 
defense, or that, possessing overwhelming air superiority, he would grant it 
the leisure to observe and pinpoint his armored formations. And it would be 
even more surprising if he were then to marshal them within the range of the 
defense's artillery pieces, respecting the emplacements and the corresponding 
nuclear artillery shell depots. Comparison of the possibilities of use of ar- 
tillery firing enhanced-radiation shells with the standard approach maneuver of 
the Soviet armored units! shows that depending on the extent to which the enemy 
lends himself to the spotting of them and places himself in firing range of 
friendly cannons left intact, the defense would have barely 2 or 3 minutes for 
its shots to have some effectiveness. Five minutes after being pinpointed, a 
tank formation moving at only 30 km per hour would be outside the danger zone, 
and would then receive radiation only under 20 rads. Not without reason, the 
question of the acquisition of moving targets is ceaselessly studied during ma- 
neuvers. So far, there has been no positive answer to this question. 


Making Nuclear Fire an Ordinary Matter? 


The opponents of the fabrication and deployment of enhanced-radiation weapons 
fear that they would make nuclear fire an ordinary matter and that thus the 
transition from one system of war (the old one) to another (the new one) could 
not be controlled by the belligerents. At the beginning of the study of low-en- 
‘rgy atomic warheads--and consequently of those whose radiation carries farther 
than the considerable blast and heat effects--it is true that this was indeed 
the objective that the supporters of this weaponry were aiming at. The follow- 
ing sentences, written by Robert Oppenheimer in 1951, are Surprising and also 
disturbing, as regards both the man's strange visions and the concern he shows 
to restore to war the role that the atom had rightly just taken away from it. 
Here is what Oppenheimer wrote in :!. BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTISTS for 

7 1951: “It is Clear that nuciear weapons are only auxiliary weapons to be 
nsed in a campaign conducted with other armed-forces components and the objec- 
tive of which is a military victory. Above all, they are not total weapons or 
weapons of terror, but rather weapons intended to give the combat units the as- 
sistance that they would otherwise lack. They are totally integrated with the 
military operations. It is only when the atom bomb is accepted as a useful 
weapon, playing an integral part in combat operations, that it will be the 
means for making war rather than helping to avoid it by alerting humanity" (to 
its dangers).2 Here we are quite far from the concept of deterrence as it may 





1. Kent F. Wisner, "Military Aspects of Enhanced Radiation Weapons ,'’ SURVIVAL, 
December 1981. 


2. Quoted by S.T. Cohen in "The Neutron Bomb. Political Technological and 
Military Issue" [as published]. Published by Institute for Foreign Policy 
Analysis Inc. 
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be conceived by the European countries on whose territory this form of war 
would take place. It must be recognized that the scientific and military 
thinking of each of the two great powers has evolved in a convergent manner and 
that both of them have provided themselves with an arsenal for "limited" nucle- 
ar war, limited to the theater of confrontation. The statesman--in this case, 
John Foster Dulles--follows the conceptions of the Sclientist--Oppenheimer in 
this case--since in 1955, the secretary of state wrote in FOREIGN AFFAIRS (0c- 
tober 1955): "The present policy will progressively imply the use of atomic 
weapons considered, for tactical purposes, as traditional weapons. If it comes 
to that, and if the means exists for replacing what are presently known under 
the designation of conventional weapons with a different type of weaponry, that 
weaponry will naturally be used." 


A fraction of the 7,000 nuclear warheads deployed by the United States on the 
soil of West Europe corresponds to this concept of a nuclear weapon "normally" 
useable in combat conducted in a foreign theater. The enhanced-radiation weap- 
on adds to these explosives a supplementary "refinement" as regards the selec- 
tivity of certain of its effects. But as we have seen, it is not certain that 
this selectivity has a real Significance in a brawl in which the Red Army it- 
self would be engaged. Furthermore, the Stiategy of the countries situated in 
an external theater is not necessarily the same as that of the States located 
outside this theater. 


The Balance Is Not a Negative One 


There is an underlying criticism throughout the preceding lines. The enhanced- 
radiation weapon merits a Somewhat more equitable balance-sheet. On condition 
that the making of it does not harm the priority »rograms whose continuance en- 
Sures the immunity.of the nation's soil, there is no reason why France should 
not study and scientifically and technically master this particular explosive. 


Making a low-energy nuclear warhead whose fission component would be reduced to 
the minimum, or even eventually eliminated, to achieve a device only the fusion 
of heavy hydrogen atoms would occur constitutes, to be sure, an interesting 
Scientific waypoint to reach, one with many applications, including uses other 
than military. It would also be necessary for such an undertaking to be pre- 
sented to public opinion more intelligently, at least in the Western democra- 
cies, which have their word to Say on all matters. 


Unfortunately, as if it had been born under inauspicious Signs, even before it 
existed concretely, the enhanced-radiation weapon appeared morally damnable. 
Its principle, as explained t. the Atomic Energy Committee of the Congress, 
drew an immediate reactior from its chairman, the Democratic senator Clinton 
Anderson. "It is a capitalist bomb," he shouted, "it spares material proper- 
ty."4 Twenty years later, the argument was to be taken up throughout the 
world, and especially in Europe, where, once it was mass-produced, this en- 
hanced-radiation warhead was to be largely deployed. It is true that neither 








3. Ibid. 


4. Quoted by S.T. Cohen in "The Neutron Bomb," op. cit. 
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the political leaders nor the military chiefs knew how to explain to public 
opinion the real interest of this new explosive. 


In the course of a long ari valuable correspondence with S.T. Cohen, the condi- 
tions in which the enhanced-radiation weapon could contribute to the status quo 
of ‘onwar in Europe were evoked many times. With his great rigor in reasoning 
and his total intellectual honesty, S.T. Cohen granted that the deployment of 
such a weapon in Europe would make sense only if the very concept on which the 
defense of the European NATO countries was founded were adapted to the new 
technical and strategic conditions. On 28 November 1977, he wrote, in effect: 
"I am entirely in agreement with you. There is no role for this weapon, unless 
one chooses the fiction that today is called 'the NATO strategy.’ In fact, I 
would go farther and say that within the framework of NATO's present strategy, 
there is no clearly defined role for any of the forces of the 'triad'--the tac- 
tical nuclear weapons, the conventional weapons and the strategic nuclear weap- 





ons of the United States.... The whole is a deplorable collection unless one 
makes the hypothesis that the Soviets are damned fools. Obviously you do not 
think that this is the case. I do not either.... As regards NATO..., in order 


to have a credible military posture (deployment) in the face of the threat of 
the SS-20's...and in the face of the other Soviet means such as the Frogs, the 
Scuds, the Scaleboards,° a completely different posture of survival is imposed. 
And that, NATO does not have, either with its tactical weapons or with its con- 
ventional forces.... There is no credible role for the neutron bomb within the 
framework of the present posture....'"' What is called for is a reappraisal, 
doubtlessly an agonizing, one, of the defensive notions still current in the 
West today--a reappraisal into which the enhanced-radiation explosive could 
then be integrated. 


This revolution is not going to happen tomorrow. Meanwhile, as minds slowly 
prepare for it, it would have been more expedient and shrewder to stress at 
least two of the most advantageous characteristics of the new explosive: its 
defensive use against missiles (DCM) and its effectiveness in the conduct of 
“theater encagement" operations in case of crisis, if not of general hostili- 
ties. 


It is probable that the first American attempts aimed at perfecting DCM mis- 
stiles were founded on the neutralization of the "attacker's" warheads by emis- 
sion of a flow of neutrons. If, in the face of the threat constituted today by 
the SS-20's and similar Warsaw Pact missiles--aind tomorrow, the increasingly 
accurate and more and more numerous ballistic vectors--a defensive system had 
been proposed, the mastery of this new technique would probably have elicited 
only favorable reactions. Launched to high altitude, this defensive enhanced- 
radiation weapon would have been aimed only at offensive projectiles, without 
involving any human being in its work of destruction. 


As for "theater encagement," adaptation of the enhanced-radiation warhead to 
the Lance missile (range of 120 kilometers) and to the Pershing 1A (range of 
120 kilometers) would be a good and immediate illustration of it. Analysis of 
the theater of operations of the Central Europe sector shows that between the 





9. Editor's Note: Frog, Scud and Scaleboard are the NATO designations for So- 
viet tactical missiles. 























Iron Curtain and a theoretical line situated 150 kilometers from it, the Warsaw 
Pact forces present nearly 2,000 military targets. Of course, on the hypothe- 
Sis of a general attack on the initiative of the East, NATO's ballistic vectors 
would hardly have any profitable targets to take on because of the mobility of 
most of them. On the other hand, if there were a crisis--and the West adopts 
this hypothesis--it could be advantageous to paralyze certain of these military 
targets at a distance--the fixed ones--without excessively extending the cor- 
responding collateral damage, so as to limit the escalation process and go into 
negotiation on damage limited to the combatants only. It is not certain that 
this form of use of the enhanced-radiation warhead would be effective. Never- 
theless, it would add to the arsenal of deterrent means at the West's disposal. 
Until now, there has been scarcely any mention of it. 


Any new weapon, any technical upheaval, tactical or (with all the more reason) 
Strategic, requires long reflection. Before it is alluded to in the public 
forum, the democracies should be convinced about it and should add to the art 
of innovation those of explanation and justification. 


East, West Reactions to Construction 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 41-47 
[Article by Andre Fontaine: "Neutron Weapons and Pvlitical Problems"] 


[Text] As General Lewin recalled, it was at the beginning of the 1960's, if 
not at the end of the 1950's, that the neutron bomb began to be developed in 
the United States. A few indiscreet remarks brought it to light at the time. 
But as far as I can recall, there was no real debate about it at the time, ei- 
ther in the political circles or in the press. 


It is only since 1977, as the result of an article in the WASHINGTON POST, that 
the question has been the subject of discussion of very broad scope. The WASH- 
INGTON POST indicazed that credits had been written into the United States en- 
ergy budget, under a fictitious category, to permit fabrication of the bomb. 
President Carter, after a few moments of hesitation, had to admit that such was 
indeed the case. The Soviets reacted with extreme fury, as is their habit. I 
cite as an example of these reactions the one in an East Berlin newspaper that 
described the neutron bomb as the weapon that kills the baby without destroying 
the baby carriage. This image was taken up in the Eastern countries at the 
time, though in our Western countries, and especially in France, the matter did 
not provoke such agitation. 


In any case, we now know that a scenario was prepared at the time by the Euro- 
pean governments, on the initiative of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, and the Amer- 
icans, according to which Carter would announce one fine day that the bomb was 
developed and would ask the Kremlin what price it was prepared to pay for re- 
nunciation of it. In case of failure in this, the weapons would be deployed in 
the FRG and in another European country. As you know, President Carter an- 
nounced in April 1978 that he was renouncing fabrication of the neutron bomb , 
Since the allies, he said, did not appear to desire it. He subsequently re- 
peated this on severa] occasions, and his immediate collaborator, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, had occasion, in the 13 April 1980 issue of DER SPIEGEL, to make a 
direct challenge of Bonn's attitude on this subject. 
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You know, as do I, that this was one of the reasons for the very high tension 
in FRG-American relations last year. To give you an example of it, I took 
part, in Bonn in June 1980, in a conference Organized by a foundation of the 
Social-Democratic Party. On the way back by plane, I found myself in the com- 
pany of a very close collaborator of Brzezinski's. I had first met him only 
the evening before, and so I was not one of his intimate friends. He said to 
me, about Yelmut Schmidt: "He is a liar." 


Such was the tone that FRG-American relations had taken at the end of Carter's 
presidency. There were some other rzasons, but I believe that it was really 
the neutron-bomb affair that was at the origin of this phase of tension, deriv- 
ing from a total lack of confidence. In its 24 February 1981 issue, the same 
publication, DER SPIEGEL, reported a letter that Brezhnev was said to have 
sent to Carter on 5 January 1978, warning him against the proposed production 
or installation of neutron weapons in West Europe, which could strike a serious 
blow against the hopes of the peoples to stave off the danger of nuclear war. 
Brezhnev threatened, if the neutron bomb were developed, to interrupt the nego- 
tiations on the SALT 2 treaty, to which Carter attached the greatest impor- 
tance. There was no American clarifying statement after the publication of 
this article, and one may therefore ask whether the Soviet attitude toward a 
man whose weakness and tergiversations have often been noted did not play, vis- 
a-vis the definitive decision, a role at least equal to that of the allied hes- 
itations. Furthermore, it is also possible that these hesitations were rein- 
forced by knowledge of this letter. 


After the Afghanistan affair, Carter decited to have the elements of the bomb 
produced, but without their being assembled. it was because of this decision 
that President Reagan was able to announce, at the beginning of August 1980, 
that bombs were now going to be produced that would remain stocked in the 
United States, and that there was no question of deploying them on European 
territory. I believe there is a good deal of hypocrisy in this, because as far 
as I know, transport of the neutron bomb poses no particular problems;: they 
are not weapons that it is indispensable to stock long in advance. With this 
Said, it does indeed appear that in American thinking, use of the neutron bomb 
is conceivable not only in the Europein theacer but also in the Near East, to 
cope with an eventual Soviet intervention, so as to compensate for the obvious 
Luleriority, in both personnel and conventional weaponry, of the United States 
in that region. 


Here again, the American decision was known only as a result of press indiscre- 
tions. Perhaps there was an intentional leak, caused either by the desire to 
launch a trial balloon or by some civil servant who did not want the project to 
be carried out. In any case, the USSR's reaction was very furious. It de- 
nounced the "cannibal instincts" of Mr Reagan and his collaborators. An au- 
thorized spokesman for Soviet policy, Mr Zagladine, said that the decision to 
produce the bomb proved that the United States quite simply intended "to elimi- 
tate the European continent." 


On the other hand, Mr Brezhnev, receiving the secretary general of the Commun- 
ist Party of Vietnam on 3 September 1981, declared: "We shall not remain indif- 
ferent"; and he subsequently proposed a mutual renunciation of the neutron 

bomb, which obviously raises the question of whether the Soviet Union has it or 
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not. In this regard, our minister of defense declared several days after Pres- 
ident Reagan's decision: "The Soviets have experimented with such a weapon 
themselves"; but he later expressed himself in a somewhat less categorical man- 
ner when he said: "According co my information, I do not think that the Soviet 
Union has carried out experimentations, although when there is a test, one can- 
not know what it corresponds to; but I believe I can say that if it wanted it, 
the USSR could doubtlessly construct the neutron weapon. I simply add that in 
November 1978, some American senators visiting Moscow said that Brezhnev had 
told them that the USSR had carried out experiments on a device of neutron type 
several years earlier." 


In any case, Mr Zhurkin, assistant to Mr Arbatov, director of the Institute of 
the United States of America and Canada in Moscow, declared: "The USSR is 
capable of commencing production of the neutron weapon in case of overriding 
necessity." At any rate, a few examples lead us to conclude that the Americans 
to some extent underestimate the Soviet capacities in the matter of weapons 
technology. I will cite only two. When, in 1957--in August, I believe--the 
Soviets announced that they had intercontinental rockets, the American leaders, 
with President Eisenhower taking the lead, refused to credit the assertion. 

It took the launching of the first Sputnik for them to suddenly wake up and 
treat the situation almost as a tragedy. That was the era of the "missile 
gap.'' Another example: when the first SALT treaty was concluded, in 1972, 

the Americans conceded to the Soviets, without gre t difficulty, the possibility 
of possessing a relatively superior number of delivery vehicles, of ICBM's, 
because they themselves had already MIRVed a large number of ICBM's and did 

not think that the Soviets were capable of catching up with them rapidly-- 
which the Soviets nevertheless did do, as is proved by the second SALT treaty. 


So much for the Soviet reactions. What were the allied reactions? I was 
struck by the fact that in the last analysis, there had been very few reac- 
tions. On the FRG side, Helmut Schmidt recalled the three conditions that he 
had publicly set in 1978 for deployment of the neutron weapon on his country's 
soil. First of all, it was necessary for another country to accept such de- 
ployment; secondly, there had to be a decision by NATO as a whole in favor of 
such deployment; and thirdly, he would not accept it if the SALT 2 talks were 
to fail. This failure has now occurred, and in any case, Schmidt, recalling 
these conditions, has said that the question is not one of current relevance. 
Furthermore, there have been quite hostile reaction in the left-wing parties of 
most of the Atlantic Pact countries, while only two governments--those of Nor- 
way and Denmark--have taken a bluntly hostile position. 


At the level of public opinion, we have had a declaration by the Ecumenical 
Council of Churches, which has taken a stand against neutron weapons, but in a 
very discreet manner, and I am not absolutely convinced that this position is 
definitive. The Communist Parties took a position against them, which should 
not be surprising. The bureau of the Socialist International, meeting on 27-28 
September 1981, condemned the fabrication of neutron bombs, but without expli- 
citly mentioning Mr. Reagan's decision. Lionel Jospin was present, which did 
not prevent the French government from adopting a far more nuanced attitude. 
On the spur of the moment, Claude Cheysson, on learning of Ronald Reagai\'s Je- 
cision, said: "That's no surprise." Georges Marchais subsequently, on 22 Sep- 
tember, took a position intended, I think, not to trouble the government; he 
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said: "Continuation of the research started cannot be tolerated, but we our- 
selves are not against the neutron bomb." The Communist Party had launched a 
campaign in August on the theme of rejection of the bomb, and the moment chosen 
perhaps helps to explain its failure. But one can only be struck by the con- 
trast between the breadth of the pacifist movement in the countries neighboring 
us and its extremely limited character in France. The demonstration against 
the Euromissiles held in October gathered 50,000 persons at most, which, in 
view of the Communist Party's mobilization possibilities, permits one to think 
that the main part of the participants were obeying its instructions. Today, 
in any case, there is no more specific campaign for a French initiative on this 
theme. At the outset, the Communists had spoken of such a campaign for renun- 
ciation of the bomb in all countries; but there is no more talk of it. As for 
the official position, it consisted in mentioning that the study begun before 
10 May was being continued. 


Both Mr Pecqueur, general administrator of the CEA [Atomic Energy Commission], 
and General Lacaze indicated that France was well on the way to acquiring mas- 
tery of the neutron weapon, and that the decision was now up to the political 

powers. 


What will this decision be? Mr Mitterrand, in the interview that he gave to 
Jean Boissonat and “‘ichele Cotta between the two rounds of the presidential 
election, declared with regard to the neutron bomb that its use "fell within 
the framework of forward battle strategy, which implied discussions with the 
allies, which raised a problem. That is why," he added, "I am not favorable to 
construction of the neutron bomb."' Nevertheless, once he was president, he de- 
cided to continue the studies, which won him the personal congratulations of Mr 
Luns, the secretary general of NATO, after the latter paid him a visit on 30 
July. In his press conference of 24 September, the president of the republic 
declared that the neutron bomb continues to be studied: "Furthermore, we are 
already quite tar along in this study; we do not see any application of it at 
the present time, and therefore we are not fabricating it," and he returned to 
the theme of forward battle that he had developed in his television interview 
betweer. the two rounds. Subsequently, Mr Mauroy, in the speech he gave to the 
IHEDN ['nstitute for Higher National Defense Studies] on 14 September, de- 
clared: ‘The neutron weapons are tic’ ical nuclear weapons just as the others 
are. They are theref>:e related to a threat of use on a battlefield that could 
extend to West Europe. As regards us, it would not be rational to renounce 
ahead of time the acquisition of an armament that could augment our deterrent 
potential. This capacity should be deepened. That is why the government has 
decided to continue the studies in this field." As an information-minded jour- 
nalist, I rather have the impression that the neutron bomb is currently gaining 
ground in governmental circles: it is more frequent to meet people favorable 

to it than persons hostile to it. 


It seems to me that the definitive decision will be taken in function of a 
series of questions of a character that is somewhat philosophical, political, 
and in the last analysis, probably technical. I believe there is an evolution 
of the facts of the planetary equilibrium. The great battles of deterrence 
throughout the cold war and the period of detente took place in an era when the 
United States had indisputable strategic superiority. We have been out of this 
period since SALT 1, which ratified a strategic parity. Because of this fact, 
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strategic deterrence plays infinitely less of a role against a conventional at- 
tack. In the last analysis, what is deterred is far less aggression than first 
recourse to nuclear weaponry; this creates a totally new situation, one which 
furthermore cannot help but lead one to pose several questions about the French 
doctrine of deterrence of the strong by the weak. In the name of the principle 
that two precautions are better than one, it is perhaps not entirely useless to 
add to strategic deterrence a tactical-deterrence dimension, all the more be- 
cause "popular deterrence" obviously is not absolutely overpowering in the case 
of France, since its No 1 component is civil protection, of which it can be 
said that it is equal to zero, and that on the other hand, the latest surveys 
published raise some doubts about the will to defense on the part of most of 
the French. 


Since the fundamental problem remains that of credibility, I am very struck to 
note that one of the principal complaints that the pacifists make against the 
neutron bomb is that it leads to a lowering of the threshold of nuclear war. I 
wonder whether it is not precisely a lowering of the threshold that strengthens 
deterrence. Finally, the two big questions that arise are whether it can be 
imagined that, contrary to what the president of the republic indicates in the 
two statements I cited earlier, the neutron bomb could be used the framework of 
a participation in forward battle, and whether the collateral effects of which 
General Lewin just spoke make the use of it, within the framework of tactical 
deterrence, relatively easy or not. In conclusion, I would like to quote Ma- 
chiavelli's dictum: "Between an armed man and one vho is not, there is no com- 
parison." It seems to me that between a very heavily armed man and one who is 
lightly armed, there is hardly any comparison either. Perhaps a bit more arma- 
ment would facilitate the closing of this gap. With this said, in the long 
battle between the shield and the sword, the latter has always ended up having 
the upper hand. Therefore, if one adopts the nevtron bomb after being con- 
vinced of its effectiveness, one should not rest too much on its merits. 


Tactical, Strategic, Political Aspects 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 49-64 
[Article: "The Neutron Weapon--Why Make It? The Debates" 


[Text] The exchanges of points of view that followed the statements that con- 
stituted the subject matter of the articles just preceding were, as is usual, 
very substantial and very frank. They were, however, marked by the fact that 
the speakers had expressed opinions very little different from one another on 
the subject of the usefulness of the neutron weapon. In particular, the thesis 
of its use as a "barrier" could not be presented as we would have liked. But 
the discussion was nonetheless nourished with interesting, indeed original re- 
marks. We have classified them under the following three headings: 


I. Technical and tactical aspects of the neutron weapon in its military appli- 
cation; 


Il. Strategic aspects, especially within the framework of the French doctrine 
of nuclear deterrence; 


III. Political aspects, with stress on the allied and European point of view. 
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As with all our previous meetings-debates, the comments, questions and answers 
are the expression of personal opinions and therefore do not commit this re- 
view. They have been reproduced as faithfully as possible, in an attempt to 
give them a written expression that does not betray the thinking of the speak- 
ers, who most often expressed themselves in a very spontaneous manner. 


I. Technical and Tactical Aspects 


~~In the course of the exercises in which use of tactical nuclear weaponry is 
Simulated, one is struck by the magnitude of the losses that would be inflicted 
on the civilian populations, even when the forces are subjected to very strict 
conditions of use, such as prohibition against advancing in urban zones. The 
use of neutron charges would then have the advantage of diminishing these loss- 
es, on the supposition that they hit their targets accurately. But if the ad- 
versary expects this kind of attack, he could adapt his maneuver to this threat 
by advancing in jumps and regroupings in the built-up zones that mark the inva- 
sion corridors. 


--The neutron weapon could render great service if the enemy advances in an ur- 
ban milieu. He would probably make use of it himself so as not to cause mas- 
Sive destruction that would block his advance. The studies have indeed shown 
that an enemy wishing to go rapidly from East to West should take routes that 
are mainly located in urban zones. If there are battles, they will therefore 
take place mainly in built-up zones. In them, even more than in any kind of 
terrain, the defender would have the Opportunity to be static and would try to 
take shelter in houses. He would then be less subject to the neutron bomb's 
effects than the aggressor, who would be forced to be mobile on the surface and 
in his tanks. In a situation of this kind, the defender has the advantage. 


~-"f it is considered that the use of tactical nuclear weaponry should be re- 
served to the army-corps echelon, there are considerable difficulties in ac- 
quiring a small-size target in a battle against a very mobile enemy. In the 
case of the neutron weapon, it is probable that placement of fire would run up 
against the same difficulties. 


--The neutron weapon i: effectiv> because it makes it possible to fire on tar- 
w&5 at contact; buc they are of small size and fleet. It is therefore neces- 
sary to be able to react very quickly. If one were equipped with neutron weap- 
ons~-therefore with low-power weapons--it would be difficult to retain the con- 
cept of a single strike, delivered at H-hour for the army corps as a whole. 

One would probably be led to decentralize its use to the division level. This 
amounts to saying that the warning strike would no longer be a single strike 
but rather a phase of combat in which tactical nuclear weaponry would be used. 
llowever, this does not at all change the principle that the initial decision on 
use of nuclear weaponry would be reserved to the political powers. 


~-Things must be viewed with realism. It is not possible for the president of 
the republic to decide on the time at which it would be necessary to make a 
tactical strike at one place or another. It should then be envisioned that up- 
on justification presented by the command, he would give the units in contact 
with the enemy authorization to use nuclear weapons for a certain period of 
time. The political authority would indeed remain the master of the decision, 
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but the decision would take the form of a delegation of authority. It is 
therefore not integration of the neutron weapon that would change the present 
System of organization of command. On the other hand, if it were desired to 
make a nuclear defense on a very extensive front, this system should then be 
modified. 


--In the last analysis, eventual use of tactical nuclear weapons is tied very 
closely to what happens at the ccnventional-weapons level. It could not be 
otherwise, for that matter, for it is the conventional forces that detect the 
objectives, that contain the enemy and that, as the case may require, exploit 
the result of the strike. Therefore it should not be forgotten either that the 
conventional forces protect the means of launching nuclear weapons, even when 
air forces are involved. There is thus a totality that forms a whole. A solu- 
tion must therefore be reached that is harmonious as among the capacities of 
our conventional forces, the possibilities of our air materiel, and whatever 
tactical nuclear armament is going to be given to them. They should not be 
given any more of it than is necessary for them, for the surplus would be of no 
usefulness. 


--It is not accurate to say that the cannon makes it possible, at present, to 
fire nuclear projectiles under better conditions than do missiles. 


--It was said that the neutron missile would be of no greater value against 
tanks than conventional antitank weapons. It was also compared with chemical 
weapons as a means of interdicting invasion. 


--Can't it be considered that the neutron weapon gets its best effectiveness 
with “precision-guided munitions" (PGM)? But what, then, is one to think of 
the cost of a neutron defense, which is said to be very high? 


--The neutron weapon would not cost more than conventional nuclear weaponry. 
Furthermore, in a nuclear weapons system, the cost of the nuclear warhead is 
not decisive in relation to the cost of the system itself. Moreover, if one 
goes from a conventional charge to a nuclear charge, the effects are multiplied 
by 1,000 or 10,000. For a given effect, it is obvious that the nuclear weapon 
is cheaper than the conventional weapon. 


--It was also said that the neutron weapon would require constant maintenance. 


--Maintenance of neutron weapons would not be any more frequent than for other 
nuclear weapons. In the present state of the technology, overhauls would be 
done every 5 or 6 years. In the neutron stage proper, one would lose 100 me- 
ters every 12 years out of a radius of effectiveness of 1,200 meters. 


--The danger of a defensive conception of "barrier'-type use of the neutron 
weapon should be stressed. In effect, such a concept overlooks the fact that 
the Soviets have far bigger tactical air forces than could be marshalled in the 
Western camp, with their antiaircraft materiel enabling them to devote fewer 
airplanes to air defense. They would therefore have considerable means avail- 
able that could annihilate our defensive position. 
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--Colonel Geneste, who is the protagonist in France of use of the neutron weap- 
on in a "barrier''-type concept, actually proposes a double barrier--that is, a 
light barrier in front, and behind it, forces that maneuver. If one adopts the 
hypothesis of a more or less immobile barrier, it would not be possible to re- 
spond to the threat of a preemptive strike delivered by the adversary before 
his aggression. 


--Can the neutron weapon have value on the offensive? In this regard, could it 
be of interest to the Soviets? 


--The defensive and offensive interest of neutron weapons was talked about. It 
should be perceived clearly that in our concept, which is defensive, our de- 
fense does not rest on a fixed line of defense. We use our conventional and 
tactical nuclear weapons where the enemy is acting, in a combat in which our 
actions are then offensive. The interest of the neutron weapon lies in the 
fact that we are fighting in our own country or in that of our friends. That 
is why this weapon, which can be used without destroying the environment, is in 
such case far more advantageous for the defender, this term not being under- 
stood in the static sense but signifying the attacked party. Whether the Sovi- 
ets believe in the neutron weapon or not is not of prime importance in our de- 
cision to provide ourselves with this weapon or not, because there is no sym- 
metry. The advantage given to the aggressor by the neutron weapon is far less 
than what can be drawn by the side defending its country. 


--One may nevertheless ask whether the neutron weapon would be far more effec- 
tive on the offensive than on the defensive. No one evoked the possibilities 
of the neutron weapon as regards destruction of electronic devices, self-guid- 
-ance by detection, neutralization of computers, of communications, even of so- 
lar cells. 


--As regards possible use of the neutron bomb by terrorists, it may be thought 
that the old atomic bomb would be far more credible. Indeed, clandestine fab- 
rication of it would be easier, since the recipe for it is known. 


Il. Strategic Aspects 


‘ais 18 not the p ace to debate the validity of our warning concept, but cer- 
tain clarifications are necessary with regard to it. This warning should in 
fact constitute a blow that halts. It is not only a matter of giving the ad- 
versary time for reflection. It is also necessary to be able to take his reac- 
tions into account, and in particular, to determine whether he is continuing or 
stopping. To be certain that he does not continue, he must be forced to rede- 
ploy his formation and mount a new action. 


--The fact remains nonetheless that there are many uses for the neutron weapon 
other than the halting blow, but they do not fit into our concept of warning. 
lt was suggested that our conventional forces and our tactical nuclear forces 
have little importance in the face of an enemy who at the outset would use all 
his nuclear means to destroy whatever could threaten him. It should neverthe- 
less be recalled that our concept of use of tactical nuclear weapons is linked 
to strategic reaction, but that such use is not an obligatory phase before 
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transition to the strategic forces. A major nuclear action on our forces, par- 
ticularly on those located on our territory, would immediately elicit strategic 
response. If it is effective and credible, such response should deter the po- 
tential adversary from taking such action. And since this adversary has con- 
ventional means far more powerful than ours, if we suppressed our tactical nu- 
clear forces we would be encouraging him to go forward, for he would then think 
that we might hesitate to go on to strategic nuclear power. The result of this 
is that if our conventional forces backed up by tactical nuclear weapons are 
never used, they will already have played their role by obliging the potential 
adversary to carry out his attack at a higher threshold, which is such as to 
elicit, in a credible fashion, a Strategic response. 


~-In Europe, it is not possible to say that one of the adversaries could de- 
Stroy the forces of the other without touching the industrial complexes that 
Surround them. Matters could be different in 10 years, but we are not at that 
Stage today. 


--NATO's policy is clear: it is transition to selective nuclear firing if one 
whole component of its military formation is weakened to the point that a coor- 
dinated defense cannot be maintained. In such case, the neutron weapon makes 
far better effectiveness possible, while at the same time being less dangerous 
for the environment. 

--In the "barrier" concept, the placement Vf the barrier is of capital impor- 
tance. If we placed it at the French border, we would no longer be able to get 
the other Europeans to remain solidly united with a France that would be re- 
nouncing the idea of defending them. And if it were placed along the Iron Cur- 
tain, a good many other problems would be raised. 


--Let us suppose an invader on whom one fires from the national territory, 
while he is located on a neighboring and friendly territory. There is a risk 
that he would reply, thus triggering our strategic firing without our having 
fired a warning shot. There is therefore a geographical aspect of escalation 
that has to be taken into consideration when one speaks of nuclear weaponry, 
and of tactical nuclear weaponry in particular. 


--So long as one is below the strategic level, the number of tactical nuclear 
weapons at one's disposal matters. Whether such weaponry is of the neutron 
type or not, it is of interest only to the extent to which it remains within 
the mechanics of evocation of the strategic level. It is at this strategic 
level only that a sort of equilibrium can be found. Any theory that wants to 
have the neutron weapon or the tactical nuclear weapon play any role other than 
evoking the strategic level is ineffective. 


--The problem is to know whether deterrence by means of the neutron weapon is 
destructive of deterrence by strategic weaponry or whether it is complementary 
~-ov strictly speaking, auxiliary. In our Opinion, the neutron weapon is main- 
ly auxiliary to the strategic weaponry in a case in which circumstances of a 
psychological nature prevented first use of strategic weaponry, or if we had 
other imperative reasons for deferring a decision to employ it. 


~-The neutron weapon possesses an undeniable advantage. In view of the numeri- 
cal superiority of the potential adversary, if wewere obliged to deliver a 
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halting blow, we would have to use our tactical nuclear weapons, whether neu- 
tron type or Plutons. The objective made against them is that the nuclear 
threshold is thus lowered, and that the enemy would go into action with his own 
atomic weapons. One thing or another: either the adversary has the neutron 
weapon and replies at the same level, or if he does not have it, he replies at 
a higher level, and it is he who faces the decision to escalate or not. At 
that moment, our counterescalation to the strategic level becomes far more 
plausible than in the preceding case. 


--One should keep in mind the fact that the doctrine of the Atlantic Alliance is 
a doctrine of deterrence involving graduated response, even if doubt is cast on 
the value of this concept. This doctrine can be summed up by saying that nu- 
clear weaponry should be used as late as possible, but as soon as necessary. 
This means that nuclear weaponry would be used as of the moment that the adver- 
sary has effected a breakthrough. But then, which nuclear weapon is to be 
used? Apparently, it would be used against units that have crossed from behind 
the Iron Curtain and that are therefore located, at least at the beginning, on 
a friendly territory. It therefore appears normal to use a weapon that causes 
limited collateral damage, which makes the use of this weapon more probable. 


--It is then said that the nuclear threshold is thus being lowered. This is 
inexact, for in the Alliance's doctrine, what will trigger the use of nuclear 
weaponry will be the capacity one has, or does not have, to stop the adversary 
with conventional means. If he cannot be stopped, the doctrine calls for use 
of nuclear weaponry rather than accept defeat. For the Alliance, the problem 
is therefore to know what level of conventional weapons one wants to reach so 
as to stave off recourse to nuclear weaponry. 


[n practice, the allies face a dilemma: either the neutron weapon, which per- 
mits faster use, and next, conventional nuclear weaponry, which entails consid- 
erable damage; or else acceptance of defeat. 


--It was said that it is very unlikely that the potential adversary would de- 

cide to take action in Europe, and that if he did take that fatal decision, he 

would be quite mad not to use immediately al: his nuclear means in order to 

crush the allied militiry formation. Consequently, any discussion of the neu- 
i weapon woul] not Le very pertinent. 


Une can, however, imagine cases in which the adversary would be tempted to 
probe the allies' resolve and create a new political fact not far from the Iron 
Curtain, by a thrust that would be strictly conventional. He might be tempted 
to this kind of action by reason of his strong superiority in this domain, 
while he also knows that a decision as regards nuclear weaponry would take sev- 
eral days. On this hypothesis, the neutron bomb could play a particular role, 
on the supposition that for it, there would be greater freedom of use than for 
conventional nuclear weaponry. 


~-We are not, in general, attentive enough to the doctrines of the potential 
adversary, and we always reason in function of our own doctrines. However, it 
is very symptomatic that when the Soviets were in a state of inferiority in the 
nuclear domain, Marshal Malinovski stated that a conflict would necessarily be 
nuclear. He wrote that elimination of the adversary's nuclear forces was in- 
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dispensable to the conduct of operations. Now that the Soviets today have at 
least parity in the area of strategic nuclear armaments and superiority in the 
area of theater nuclear armaments, they do not say the same thing. They de- 
clare that they will not take the initiative of nuclear fire. It is quite oo- 
vious that they now have a nuclear shield that enables them to carry out opera- 
tions at the conventional level. Consequently they throw back to the Western- 
ers the excruciating decision of whether to be the first to use nuclear weapon- 
ry. It is in function of this new situation that the problem of deterrence has . 
to be reviewed, and consequently, the problem of the possible use of neutron 
weapons. 





ae 


--The problem of knowing whether the Soviets have the neutron weapon or not was 
raised. It is difficult to know how things stand, but the problem certainly 
lies elsewhere. It is not because they have it or do not have it that they do 
not want others to have it; it is rather because the military effectiveness of 
this weapon impedes them, since the reduction of its collateral effects means 
that its use is more probable. The result of this is that the nuclear thresh- 
old is lowered, but deterrence is thereby increased. 


--One may put into the file of the debates a declaration made by Mr Brezhnev in 
his interview in the FRG magazine DER SPIEGEL. For him, possession of the neu- 
tron weapon is not a technical problem. 


--One is struck by the fact that all military thinking on the enhanced-radia- 
tion weapon 1s concentrated around the concept of antitank fighting. In the 
NATO concept, what is involved is the reestablishment of a balance by means of 
a stopping capacity that would counterbalance the tank superiority of the War- 
Saw Pact forces. One is sceptical about the Soviets' ability to retain control 
of the battle once the nuclear threshold is crossed. It is improbable that the 
Soviets intend to attack Europe; but if they were to do so one day, one does 
not see why they would not use all the means at their disposal in order, first 
of all, to try to wipe out all the nuclear-weapons launchers before Launching a 
tank offensive. 


--Wouldn't the famous warning that is talked about be more effective and poli- 
tically less dangerous if given at sea rather than on the territory of West 
Europe? 


--The question of use of the neutron weapon in operations outside the European 
theater can be raised. 


--The distinction between anticities action and antiforces action is quite ar- 
tificial in many cases. When the Soviets assert that the SS-20 is an anti- 
forces weapon, they are placing it on a psychological plane. This weapon fires 
three projectiles of 150 kilotons each. It suffices to look at a map of the 
FRG to note that in hitting military objectives, it would also demolish a lot 
of dwellings. All this discussion has arisen from the fact that the Americans, 
and particularly Kissinger, have been seized with an anxiety: here are the So- 
viets using very precise weapons enabling them to fire on their ICBM silos, 
whereas they themselves would be obliged to reply with less precise weapons, 
since they would have only their submarines' missiles left. 
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III. Political Aspects 


--There is a sort of axiom that is never disputed: the neutron weapor is a nu- 
clear weapon like the others, and use of it must be made subject to the deci- 
sions of the political power. Can't one imagine, within the framewor« of the 
Alliance (but not in the French case), the existence of limited delegztions of 
authority (quantities to be used, time limitations, etc) that would enable the 
Alliance to deliver a warning blow? This would be closer to the French doc- 
trine. Such a last warning would then be issued in strikes related closely to 
the battlefield, and with the level of the collateral damage limited to the 
lowest possible. A political significance would thus be given to the warning: 
entrance into a danger zone from which escalation is possible. 


--Regarding the decision on use of nuclear weaponry, a clarification has to be 
made. Two years ago, at a conference in Brussels on the future of the Atlantic 
Alliance, Henry Kissinger declared that in the time it takes intercontinental 
missiles to arrive, it was materially impossible to advise the president of the 
United States and obtain from him a decision to use nuclear weaponry, and that 
consequently the only thing that could make our deterrence credible would be a 
permanent delegation, to a general officer, of the right to make use of nuclear 
weaponry. This merits reflection. 


--It may be thought that there is no other concept of use of the neutron weapon 
than that of the "barrier." To the extent to which this concept might not be 
accepted, a political problem of the first importance would in effect be 
raised, since use of the neutron weapon would lead us either to participation 
in forward battle or to establishment, around the Hexagon, of a cordon sani- 
taire that would constitute, on our part a falling-back to Fortress France. 


--What was said leads one to think that the NATO integrated organization should 
reflect very seriously on an updating of the graduated response. The problem 
presently posed derives from the fact that a phenomenon of psychological un- 
coupling has come about. The Europeans have the feeling that in one way or an- 
other, Europe will be a battlefield, perhaps the only battlefield, and that 
they are therefore the only ones to he»r the risks entailed by the decisions 
that will be taken in ‘ashington. Tnis phenomenon is due to a certain way of 
presenting the graduated response, a way that probably does not express the 
planning accurately. It is indeed probable that there are many hypotheses in 
NATO's plans, and that among them is the hypothesis of early use, for anti- 
foces purposes, of the weapons constituting the American central systems. If 
this hypothesis exists, and is directed not only toward the satellite countries 
but also at the military centers situated in the Soviet Union, it is obvious 
that it would be of interest to say so, because in such case, the risk is a 
shared one. It would appear clearly that the Europeans would not be the only 
ones threatened, since the Americans themselves could suffer antiforces repri- 
sals. 


There would thus be a new definition of the risk, and association of all the 
members of the Alliance in tiie same risk. This supposes a far more vigorous 
presentation of the graduated-response doctrine and abandonment of the notion 
of the salami war that would be fought only on the European battlefield, at the 
expense of the Europeans alone. It may be thought that for the Soviet Union, 
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it is at least as inhibiting to risk the destruction of its armed forces as to 
risk the destruction of its cities. 


--One has the feeling that contrary to what is happening in France, where the 
idea of the neutron weapon seems to be gaining ground, a reaction toward rejec- 
tion of it is growing within the Alliance. In the assembly of the WEU [Western 
European Union], after the address by the French secretary of state for de- 
fense, who had presented the French position with very great clarity and con- 
siderable firmness, the parliamentarians of the assembly rejected a highly nu- 
anced report on the neutron weapon without even discussing it. This is a mani- 
festation of a very profound movement in British Labour circles and among the 
FRG Socialists, and even in certain liberal] circles--in any case, on the part 
of the majority of the members of the WEU assembly--even though it is the only 
body empowered to concern itself with defense in Europe. 


Since President Reagan has announced his intention to produce the neutron weap- 
on, but to make its installation in Europe dependent on the allies’ approval, 
there is very quickly going to be an impasse, or at least a harsh public-opin- 
ion reaction, that does not seem foreseeable if most of the allies reject such 
installation. 


--A rejection of installation of the neutron weapon in Europe is probably not 
the most important aspect of the affair, for such installation could be done 
very rapidly in case of immediate threats that would completely change the gov- 
ernments' reflexes. 


--Our allies seem more disturbed and frightened by the new weapons that can de- 
fend them than by the weapons with which they can be attacked. At present, the 
stakes of what is happening in Geneva, like the stakes of the battle over the 
neutron weapon, have a political significance: are the Westerners going to ac- 
cept having on their territory only the weapons that the Soviet Union has de- 
cided it is going to tolerate for them? 


--One may ask whether President Reagan's decision concerning the neutron weapon 
was not a military move but rather a diplomatic Signal to the Soviet Union to 
encourage it to negotiate. On the other hand, it is indisputable that this de- 
cision constituted a "leadership" signal to Europe, to show clearly that the 
United States intended to retain control over its decisions in the matter of 
armament. 


--The question of Mr Reagan's motivations was raised. It may be thought that 
the considerable rearmament effort that the United States is imposing on itself 
has, among other purposes, that of pushing the Soviets to negotiate. Further- 
more, it is hardly making any secret of this. It remains to learn what conclu- 
Sion the Soviets will draw from it, although for several weeks one has had the 
impression that their positions have become more flexible. One stiould not, in 
this regard, forget the way in which Reagan's election was received in Moscow, 
at a time when he had the air of champion of cold war. The Soviets' reaction 
seems to have been that the times of Nixon had returned, that some serious peo- 
ple had arrived with whom it was going to be possible to talk. When Senator 
Percy arrived in Moscow, without the least mandate, he was given extraordinary 
red-carpet treatment. He was received for 3 hours by Brezhnev, 4 hours by Gro- 
myko--a reception that no American had been able to obtain for years. 
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--The Euromissiles do not constitute only an improvement of the Western stra- 
tegic position and a diminution of the Soviet military pressure on the soil of 
West Europe. They also tie America to the defense of Europe. The stakes are 
important, for the Americans do not hide the fact that if the FRG were to re- 
nounce installation of the Euromissiles, the temptation to return to the famous 
American isolationism would be all the stronger in that it might be thought 
that the United States' triad of strategic means would in practice guarantee 
the impunity of American territory, or at least eliminate any serious reason 
for the USSR to lock horns with the power of the United States. 


--It is very significant that in most of the countries where the Euromissiles 
would be installed, a very intense rejection movement is developing. There is 
not only the FRG. It is very improbable that The Netherlands, for example, 
will accept depioyment of Euromissiles. In the Atlantic Alliance, there is 
presently a whole series of potential battlements that are nearly neutralized. 
The Danish and Norwegian battlements scarcely exist. As for the Greco-Turkish 
battlement, which occupies an important position on the map in a region whose 
strategic interest if of capital importance, Mr Papandreou's attitude shows 
clearly that for the Greek people a. a whole, the enemy is not Soviet but 
Turkish. 


--The fact remains nonetheless that the essential point of impact is the FRC. 
Since the beginning of the cold war, the FRG has been the principal stake, and 
at present, the Soviets can hope to succeed in persuading the West Germans to 
renounce on their own initiative these Euromissiles that Chancellor Schmidt had 
been the first to call for. It is probable that he, more than anyone, was 
aware of the fact that "until now we had a protective wall behind us, and that 
this wall has ceased to exist,"' to put it in the words of one of his closest 
collaborators. It is true that at present we are struck by the amplitude of 
the popular movements of protest against the installation of these missiles; 
but it should be noted clearly that in all circles in the FRG, including the 
employer circles, the atmosphere is favorable to closer collaboration with the 
Soviet Union. The main chance for maintenance of economic activity is to trade 
with Moscow. The agreement on gas, with, in exchange, the supplying of gas- 
pipeline pipe and all the related technology, 1s of the highest interest to the 
FRG, even if it is th ; going to vbecume closely dependent on the Soviet Union 
its economy. 


-~-Furthermore, the FRG is the Alliance country that has the most relations with 
the countries of the East, and principally with the GDR. In FRG public opin- 
ion, the existence of the GDR constitutes a sort of moral handicap whose impor- 
tance should not be miscalculated. A man such as Schmidt considers himself ac- 
countable for the fate of his compatriots living both in West Berlin and in 
last Germany. The best proof of this is that last year, when the GDR made a 
decisive test cf the FRG's reaction to an attempt at unilateral modification of 
the status of West Berlin by a spectacular increase in the amount of foreign 
exchange required of West Germans visiting the GDR, Schmidt interrupted his va- 
cation, saying: "This is a direct kidney blow." Furthermore, once he got back 
to Bonn he did nothing, because there was nothing he could do. The fact re- 
mains nonetheless that the FRG is already dependent on Soviet good will. 


--It is not only by working on the pacifists that an attempt must be made at 
getting things back on course again. It is also by increasing the plausibility 














of the military support given to the FRG by the Alliance as a whole, for the 
West Germans presently have the feeling that they serve as a target but without 
any certainty of being protected. Can the situation, then, be redressed in an 
atmosphere of total disenchantment on the economic, social and moral levels? 
This is not certain, but it is in this climate, and on the basis of these fun- 
damental facts, that one must reflect today. Eurcpe is at the center of the 
most important battle it has experienced since the Berlin crisis, and the 
Stakes of it have to be measured carefully. The position taken by the French 
government in this matter tends to prove that it is perfectly well aware of 
what is involved. 


--The demobilization that we are witnessing in Europe has derived, in large 
part, from two factors. First of all, there are the errors accumulated by Mr 
Carter, and secondly, the way the Americans have presented the Soviet Union, 
for domestic consumption, so as to obtain more credits for defense. Taxis pre- 
sentation, transplanted to Europe, has made the USSR a boogeyman, and has also 
had a demobilizing effect. Nevertheless, it may be thought that the desire 
presently being expressed in the United States to get back to a certain parity 
with the Soviets could, a few years from now, reverse the present climate. 
Nonetheless the fact remains that between now and then, and no matter what de- 
cisions are taken by the United States, the situation will remain extremely 
dnagerous. 


--The present trial can only encourage the French yovernment to increase the 
credibility of deterrence. If the collateral effects of the neutron weapon are 
supportable, a supplementary degree of credibility would be obtained by procur- 
ing it. 


Effects Limited to Military Personnel 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Mar 82 pp 65-68 
[Article by M.D.: "The Neutron Weapon--Why Make It? Conclusion" 


[Text] In presenting the dossier of this debate to our readers, our purpose, 
as we have stressed, was not at all to end by taking a side for or against the 
neutron weapon. 


But we think that we are not doing so if we note that this weapon should be 
considered by European public opinion as rather less terrifying than -he other 
nuclear weapons, inasmuch as its end-purpose is precisely to limit its effects 
to military ones alone. Furthermore, one need only imagine the outcry that 
would have been aroused by the reverse situation--that is, the substitution in 
Europe of the fission-type nuclear weapon for the neutron weapon, on the suppo- 
sition that the latter had been in place first. The neutron weapon therefore 
does not deserve the extra load of indignation that pacifist propaganda heaps 
upon it. And there would perhaps have been less of an opening for this propa- 
ganda if it had been called the "weapon with limited blast (and heat) effect" 
that it effectively is, rather than the "enhanced-radiation weapon" that it 
really is not--in any case, not for a weapon of equal power. 


With these limitations therefore recognized, the principal objection that we 
French might be tempted to make against the Neutron weapon is that expressed by 
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Mr Charles Hernu in one of the question sessions to which we referred in the 
presentation and which it is appropriate to quote at this point!: "I point out 
that the enhanced-radiation weapon can, in certain configurations, become the 
weapon of nuclear battle, whereas in our doctrine the deterrent force is the 
'nonwar' weapon, aimed at preventing conflict." 


On this subject, the debate dwelt at length on the fact that the tactical nu- 
clear armament with which our forces are equipped is not intended for partici- 
pation in nuclear battle. In effect, its possible eventual use is envisioned 
solely as a last warning that could be issued to an aggressor in order to get 
him to renounce his undertaking, before ti:- use of strategic armaments. but 
the debate stressed also that in order for this last warning to be heard, it 
has to force the adversary to halt his aggressive maneuver temporarily. The 
fact was then brought out that in certain circumstances, the disposition of 
neutron weapons could make a halting blow of that kind more credible and would 
thus reinforce the range of deterrent options at the disposal of the president 
of the republic. 


We ruled out of ur debate beforehand the considerations of a general character 
on "deterrence" und "battle," inasmuch as we had already dealt with them in 
previous meetings, which have been reported in this review. 2 


The present meeting nonetheless brought out again the almost theological dis- 
agreement that exists on the subject of the ambiguous relationships between 
strategic-deterrence capacity and battle capacity. In effect, there are still 
two antagonistic currents of thought. On the one hand are those who assert 
that deterrence will be strengthened if the West is in a position to defend it- 
self effectively with tactical nuclear weapons, and notably, in the case that 
concerns us, with neutron weapons, since use of them, causing less nonmilitary 
damage, would thus be considered more plausible by the adversary. And on the 
other hand are those who proclaim that by thus making the use of nuclear weap- 
onry more acceptable, one diminishes its deterrent power that is connected with 
the terror that it inspires, and nuclear war is thus made more probable. 


As has rightly been noted elsewhere, 3 the Western leaders are therefore going 
to find themselves cor “ronted in cue coming years with the challenge that con- 
sists in defining a stvategy capable of meeting, in a balanced manner, the 
double requirement of strengthening deterrence at the Operational level and, in 
doing so, not destroying the psychological aura or the social consensus that 
are also indispensable to them. 


Qur debate has also enabledus to observe that the neutron weapon poses a number 
of political problems that are peculiar to it. This observation is quite obvi- 
ous if one envisions employing it as a "barrier," since the geographic posi- 
tioning of this barrier raises at the outset a number of questions to which it 
seems difficult to find answers acceptable to all the partners in the Alliance. 
but it also appears in the other concepts of use of the neutron weapon, to the 
extent tc which these concepts suppose a certain delegation of authority over 
the delivery of the halting strike at the military level, so as to be in a po- 
sition to take advantage of the tactical situations in which such a strike can 
be effective and which are intrinsically fleeting. 
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One understands why our country's highest authorities, probably confronted, 
along with other things, with the two categories of questions that we have just 
evoked, are asking questions with prudence and also with discretion before de- 
ciding to add the neutron weapon to our tactical nuclear armament. Since this 
armament constitutes for us one of the instruments of deterrence, it is indeed 
not desirable for the fundamental data of the problem to be broadcast too wide- 
ly in the public forum; deterrence inherently supposes a certain degree of un- 
certainty, since the end purpose of it, in the last analysis, is to oblige the 
adversary to reflect on the seriousness of the risk in relation to the impor- 
tance of the stakes. 


On the French level, one is entitled to think that as we take the neutron weap- 
on under consideration, it will be very important not to appear, vis-a-vis pub- 
lic opinion, to be calling our concept of deterrence into question. This con- 
cept does indeed have in its favor the considerable advantage of enjoying a 
vast national consensus, which presently protects us from contamination by the 
neutralist-leaning pacifism that has a grip om our neighbors. It must also be 
accompanied, of course, by the resolve to defend ourselves effectively if the 
situation should so require. 


At the level of the Alliance, it may be ‘vnsidered, on the other hand, that the 
problem of installation of the neutron weapon cannot for a very long time be 
dissociated from that of the other American tactical nuclear weapons in Europe, 
any more than from the problem of the Euromissiles, which presently occupies 
the foreground. The neutron weapon will therefore probably enter, one day 


soon, into the overall negotiation that appears to be started between the two 
superpowers. 


But above all, the major problem for all the partners of the Al'iance seems to 
us, both as regards the neutron weapon and in all the other fields that are 
presently subject to controversy, to be to preserve their solidarity. If this 
solidarity were in fact to be broken, the Soviets would have achieved their 
objectives, no matter what decisions might be taken about installation of the 
neutron weapon and of the Euromissiles. 


We therefore permit ourselves to propose, as a personal conclusion, these two 
ideas: Resolution and Solidarity. 


FOOTNOTES 
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ECONOMIC BELGIUM 


SPITAELS ON ECONOMY, STRIKES IN WALLONIA 
Brussels LE SOIR in French 1 Mar 82 p 5 


| Interview with Walloon Socialist Party President Guy Spitaels by Yvon 
Toussaint, with Guy Duplat and Jacques Van Solinge: "Too Many Divisions, too 
Many Cleavages To Rebuild a Dynamic Consensus in Belgium"; date and place of 
interview not given, 


[ Text | There is still tension in the two large Walloon in- 
dustrial basins. According to some people, the workers’ dis- 
content is being skilfully fostered by cores of more or less 
professional agitators. According to others, the malaise ori- 
ginates in the stagnation faced by the whole industrial fabric 
in the southern part of the country and in the fear for tomor- 
row felt by those who are still fortunate enough to have a 
job. 


For a third group, finally, the more or less spontaneous 
strike movements which have broken out all over in Liege and 
in Charleroi represent a sort of vengeance by a Socialist Par- 
ty excluded from its government responsibilities at the na- 
tional level. 


But what is the position of this PS [ Socialist Party (Walloon)| 
which, over the last few weeks, has endeavored to remain pre- 
Sent in the field to defend its position as first French 
Speaking party while maintaining an unusual reserve at the na- 
tional level. Right in the middle of the steel war and on the 
morrow of the devaluation, it was of course Guy Spitaels whom 
we asked to define the current position of the French speaking 
socialists. 


| Question | You announced a short while ago that if there were social actions, 
you would at first remain "on the balcony." That is the impression you give. 
Will the PS remain "on the balcony" or does it have a strategy with regard to 
the social movements which are developing in Wallonia? 


| Answer | There is no question of our remaining on the balcony, even if we 
have no intention of provoking social upheavals. But I would like to answer 
with regard to the two issues which currently concern us: the steel industry 
and the devaluation. 
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As far as the first issue is concerned, not a week goes by without our trying 
to compell the government to explain itself. We have not stopped criticizing 
the EEC either, which, since June, has refused to take a position. And the 
Socialists were present at the demonstration of the steel workers in front of 
the "Charlemagne." Finally, the PS, which is not a rich party, has just cir- 
culated tens of thousands of copies of a pamphlet explaining our positions. 
We have never given up the battle for the steel industry. 


[Question] You and Karel van Miert were very discreet at the time of the ac- 
tion day on 8 February. 


[Answer] The leaders of the PS were present at the preliminary meetings. And 
I honestly don't see what else we could have done... 


I am getting now to something which is a much hotter issue, the devaluation 
and the accompanying measures. I have personally reacted in the Sunday noon 
news broadcast. The executive committee of the PS expressed its point of view 
on Monday. And we are going to distribute Widely a document devoted to the 
latest government decisions. 


Allow me to add a comment. On Monday, the secretary general of the FGTB | Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor of Bel giun | Stated that the devaluation must succeed. 
Do you think that we should move him toward his left? Personally, I don't 
think so. Now I can tell you that if the FGTB and the CSC [Confederation of 
Christian Trade Unions | order a common action, the PS will be at their side, 


Workers Never Wrong 


| Question | In more general terms, there is a problem of relations between the 
PS and the trade unions. They have sometimes been tense. Your predecessor, 

Mr Cools, for example, has had harsh words for Some union leaders. He also 
Said, among other things, that "the communists send their top agitators into 
the enterprises," and that the "leftists, Trotskyites, etcetera, are infiltrat- 
ing the union rank and file." Do you also have that impression? 


|Answer| As you know, I have done m~ best to tighten the bonds between the 
various branches of the common action. We talk to each other, we listen to 
each other, but each one of us conducts his own policy. But if Minister De 
Croo tells the workers that he understands them, then I don't see how the pre- 
Sident of the PS can say anything different! 


| Question | At the national level, the union leaders give the impression of not 
knowing what foot to stand on. 


| Answer | The organizations are heavy. And the workers are never wrong in rela- 
tion to the organizations! We are witnessing completely spontaneous movements. 
There are no professional agitators. It is clear that the Cockerill-Sambre 
workers realize that they have been deceived since June by the CVP [Social 
Christian Party (Flemish) |, by the EEC Commission, etcetera. You don't have 

to look any further for an explanation of their behavior. It is completely un- 
derstandable. If I were a Cockerill worker, I would have been exasperated a 
long time ago! 
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[Question] Right. But can such actions be effective? Are they likely to 
change the intentions of the government, or of the Commission? 


[Answer] Yes. There are precedents. True, the ways of the Lord are unfathon- 
able, and so are Mr Davignon's. But for the Capital increase at Seraing, for 
Carlam, etcetera, things which seemed unacceptable no longer were unacceptable 
following a strong reaction by the workers. 


| Question | Let us summarize. You consider that the social movements in pro- 
éress are understandable, that they can be effective and that the PS, without 
pouring oil on the fire, will "accompany" them step by step? 


[Answer] Yes, that's it. 


| Question | There is also a "community" dimension in these social] problems. 
The break between Flanders and Wallonia is becoming more pronounced every day. 
A movement is spreading in Flanders to "cut loose" Wallonia. What is your 
reaction to this? Does the "right of initiative" belong to Flanders? Will 
the “fait accompli" of a possible break come from the North? 


| Answer | It is true that they are constantly talking about the Walloon "black- 
mail” in Flanders. But where is the blackmail when Flanders perpetually re- 
fuses to honor the commitments it has entered into. This is the reason why we 
didn't think we should pursue government participation, which was a way of not 
accepting the fait accompli. If minds are evolving in the North, they are al- 
So moving on our side. The president of the PSC [Social Christian Party (Wal- 
loon) |, Mr Deprez, no longer considers economic federalism as the Antichrist. 
The CSC has just federalized its resistance fund. That is an important piece 
of information. In short, it seems to me that an in depth movement is taking 
Shape and it will not be possible to stop it. TI don't detect anything which 
goes in the opposite direction. 


[ Question | And yet, several polls have shown that the French speakers are 
more unitary than the Flemish. 


| Answer | That is our weakness, that is our tragedy. The Flemish form a na- 
tion, while we spend our time squabbling! And the federalist group is denoun- 
ced by the unitary group as being irresponsible and adventurist. For a whole 
French speaking partisan press, the enemy is not the Flemish but rather the 
French speakers who do not have unitary ideas. 


Moreover, when there are debates between presidents of French speaking parties, 
all of them have their hand over their heart: "They are good French Speakers." 
But I am sorry to say that their actions are different. Mr Tromont, for ex- 
ample, wants to confiscate governmental powers, even though they have been or- 
ganized on a community basis. In spite of all the promises made, the region- 
alization of the administration is still Stuck. We have drawn the conclusions 
from all those blockages. 


But I repeat, you should not for all that be completely desperate. The PSC is 
moving somewhat. It displays the Walloon rooster. It is discovering that the 
national sectors could possibly be regionalized. 
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[Question] How did you come to this idea of regionalizing the national sec- 
tors? 


[Answer] Look at the cases of Motte and of the Herseautoise. If this conti- 
nues, these enterprises will die and it will be said that it happened because 
the Walloon workers and the unions are irresponsible. No! It is because the 
agreements entered into are not being implemented. Reports by study bureaus 
are accumulating. It is scandalous. Nothing is being implemented. 


The blocking is complete. The Flemish are convinced that they are paying for 
strikemongering and absentee Walloons. There is a complete lack of understand- 
ing. 


Of course, this regionalization of the national economic sectors would pose 
numerous technical problems but, in the end, it is all a question of politics. 
And when a political decision is reached, the technical obstacles are settled 
later on. But when you reach the conclusion that there are more bones of con- 
tention than rational treatments of the issues, then you have to take the ne- 
cessary measures. 


| Question | The FGTB says: "This devaluation must succeed." Is that also 
your opinion? 


| Answer | I don't believe that this devaluation was timely. It will be pos- 
Sible to achieve a slight advantage in the balance of trade, but this will not 
be due solely to the devaluation. The last report from the National Bank al- 
ready announced a recovery of our economy over the last few months, which 
could have, without devaluation, led to an improvement of 40 billion francs in 
our balance of trade. 


The results seem very uncertain for employment. It seems to me that the enter- 
prises will opt for an increase in their margins rather than for a reduction 
of their prices and an increase in their sales. Domestic consumption will go 
down, 


And there will be no control system ‘vo ensure that the enterprises really do 
invest and create jobs. The Omiy tning that is being asked of the company 
jianagers is that they inform their personnel. But no Sanction has been fore- 
seen in case they do not use their new profits for investments. 


For inflation in any case, it is clear. While we were very strong on this 
point, by the end of the year we will have a 12 percent inflation if Willy 
Claes' forecasts are to be believed. 


"inally, as far as our public finances are concerned, the devaluation will not 
contribute anything. 


Martens Schizophrenic 


[Question] Aren't you partly responsible for our economic difficulties? 
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[Answer] I find Mr Martens’ language quite indecent. What contradictory 
roads he wanted us to follow! 





First, the compulsory 36 hours without wage reduction negotiated by Mr Vanden 
Boeynants when I knew that this was not negotiable with the FEB [Federation of 
Belgian Enterprises |. 


Next, the socialist group enacted a law of wage moderation and immediately af- 
terwards Mr Martens started running after the unions to get a more favorable 
interprofessional agreement signed. It was the second time that he caught us 
on the wrong foot. I thought that there should be more fair play. There have 
been strong points and weak points in the Martens administrations. The kind 
of schizophrenic polemic Wilfried Martens conducts against his own personality 
is something indecent. 


We had proposed a budget with a 200 billion franc deficit. The current govern- 
ment, by the end of February, still hasn't gotten anywhere with its 1982 bud- 
get. 


Country Undermined by Cleavages 


[Question] If, hypothetically speaking, you were able today to impose your 
economic and social policy with full powers, what would you do? 


[Answer] It is a textbook case, because all the scenarios prevailing in the 
dominant circles indicate that if this government were to fail, it would not 
be to us that they would turn. There would then be an even greater stiffening 
of power. Furthermore, I have to take into account the devaluation which hit 
us like a kick in the teeth. But I don't want to dodge your question. 


1) We are not in favor of letting the budgetary deficit run away rashly. 
There is nothing like being judged by one's actions. We introduced a budget 
for 1982 with a deficit limited to 200 billion francs, whereas today this ob- 
jective seems to be unreachable. We are for controlling public finances, with 
the painful solutions this implies. 


2) You will see here that I do not systematically condemn the majority. A 
very important item to improve the balance of trade is energy conservation. 
And I must admit that Mr Maystadt has presented a plan which deserves some 
interest. I don't know how Mr Knoops and the liberal wing will react in this 
respect, but that is another matter altogether. 


We are in any case in favor of a radical energy conservation policy. And thee 
may be a possible convergence with Christian democracy here. 


3) I don't deny the need for a wage effort. We enacted the law of last Feb- 
ruary, which virtually established wage stagnation. But we want more. There 
isn't a regional meeting where I am not asked to commit myself to not reduce 

wages. And I refuse to commit myself! Because I say that that is the game of 
wage negotiation, and that I have seen cases where a wage moderation agreement 


was achieved. But in contrast with this administration -- which is going to 
fall on its face in this affair -- I say that it is not up to the government 
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to break the system of collective agreements and to conduct an interventionist 
policy. But I would not commit myself to maintaining the wage level every- 
where! 


4) Our main problem is a problem of industrial structure and of modernization 
of the manufacturing industry. Hence, I am willing, in the short term, to re- 
duce the costs of the enterprises but not in the blind manner the government 
is doing it. We could expand "Maribel," we could think about eliminating the 
taxation of those corporate profits reinvested in sectors which are competing 
with foreign countries. 


5) All of this should be accompanied with oversight measures which are not 
simply meant to distract as are those provided by the current administration. 


Pessimistic 
[Question] Are you optimistic about Belgium? 


[Answer] No! Because this country has too many cleavages at the same time. 
You can see it every day. The Christian workers, for example, are going to 
create their own political movement. Which certainly proves that the opera- 
tion, which succeeded in France, is impossible here: to create a vast move- 
ment which unites all the believers and non-believers of the left. 


I don't agree that there are no Christians in the PS, but I am also aware of 
the fact that, with all the existing institutional bodies (unions, mutual insu- 
rance organizations), there will not, in the short term, be any common force 
like the French PS. Hence, if a left were to take shape there would be combi- 
nations but not mergers. But if the political _movement, which might be born 

in the MOC | Christian Labor Movement (Walloon) |, were to be a particularly 
subtle formula which does not represent any real commitment of the left, but 
rather a new distillation of the common good, of center-center and of a unitary 
party, then we would of course not support the "rally of progressives." 


The cleavages of the 19th century ideologies are still alive, with all the net- 
works this implies: schools, hospitals. And which are sacred. They are much 
more to blame for the deficit of our public finances than anything else. We 
want to do everything in twos or threes. 


There are also the left-right oppositions, which are rather traditional. Fi- 
nally, there are the North-South oppositions. The least that can be said is 
that over the last 20 years they have become extremely pronounced. 


Basically, this country is suffering from too many divisions to be able to 
create a dynamic consensus for a new beginning. And this is why I really be- 
lieve that it is possible to eliminate an element of discord by regionalizing 
more. 


| Question | And are you optimistic about Wallonia? 


f 


| Answer | Oh, I have no doubt about that. I have never hidden it: if we had 
a more pronounced federalism, things would be worse at first! But the question 
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is whether it i; possible to build a feeling of community based on greater so- 
lidarity and n- . on the feeling of being duped by the other. 


That is the bet open to us. Federalism is not a means to better living; it 
is a means to better defend oneself. But with a very tough message! That is 
clear! 


8463 
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ECONOMIC BELGIUM 


EMPLOYERS' SPOKESMAN ON GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC POLICY 
Brussels KNACK in Dutch 10 Mar 82 pp 26-28 
[Interview with Raymond Pulinckx by Marc Reynebeau and Toon Lowette] 


[Text] It must have been noticed that the employers in the Netherlands have 
never protested so little against a government as now. Naturally they offer 
criticism of certain details that the Martens government is trying to work out, 
but the general feeling is one of euphoria. And of being respected again. 

The workers are going to yield on wages, they will have the devaluation factor 
recalculated, and the companies can only be the better off for the savings on 
social security. Electricity and gas are getting cheaper, the stock exchange 
is looking attractive, and it will again be possible to make a profit after 
deduction of lower taxes. 


"hile the protests on the street are increasing, the satisfaction and self- 
confidence within the Federation of Belgian Enterprises [VBO] is growing. 


When KNACK interviewed Raymond Pulinckx, representative and director of the 
VBO, in November 1980, there was little to report besides an employers' com- 
plaint about the situation. What he was asking then was something like: will 
we be going a little less hungry. Moderation was felt to be coming, but the 
index was still high. There was als> speculation against the [Belgian] franc, 
but even the employers were against devaluation at that time. A great deal 

has changed since, even in the attitude of Raymond Pulinckx, professional neco- 
tiator ene representative of practically the whole of Belgian industry and com- 
merce. When he is asked now whether he feeis good, he 2nswers evasively that 
his health is excellent. 


But he quickly admits, of course, that the employers are feeling very happy 
with what the government has done for them in the way of decrees. This does 
not include the regionalization of the national sectors, which is now up for 
discussion in the government. Some of Raymond Pulinckx's misgivings on that 
score are to be found in an article elsewhere in this issue (page 20). Apart 
from what is happening in that connection, the employers must now show that 
what they say is true, namely that concessions [on wages] will bring economic 
and social welfare. According to Pulinckx that is possible. 


Pulinckx: The VBO does indeed feel better off than a year ago. The government 
has taken a number of measures that in our Opinion are in the right direction. 
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Given the condition of the public finances, the reduction in corporation tax 

from 48 to 45 percent is a real effort, although it was only 34 percent as late ¢ 
as 1972, It is important to give the companies more money that way. I concede 

that Maribel had a positive effect for certain export enterprises, but we did 

not rely on that kind of help. Secondly, the revaluation of the mark and the 

guilder came in October. Later the government took a hand in the index system. 

That was good, too, although we favored a different change in the indexing. 


The VBO would, indeed, have preferred to see the change in indexing carried out 
in a different way. Instead of the index blocking until June and later by way 
of indexing a fixed amount of 536 francs for everybody, which the VBO felt was 
too involved, Pulinckx wanted a single adjustment once a year. He favored 
leaving the price effects of fuel and taxes out of the index calculation, and 
then coupling the reduced index to wages once a year. If it was then found at 
the end of the year that the index had risen by 8 percent, everybody would get 
8 percent more in a single increase. By that system, Raymond Pulinckx says, 
the inflation rate itself could be reduced. All studies have shown that, he 
says. According to him such a system-is to be preferred over reducing infla- 
tion by keeping the currency high. Buying power would not suffer under that 
System, says the VBO, and after a few years people would not even realize that 
the inflation adjustment was coming a little later, just as a government em- 
ployee often does not know that his pay is issued at the beginning of the month, 
according to Pulinckx. He also saw the elimination of a discrimination against 
the sectors with lower wages as an advantage. As it is now, with the measure 
taken by the government, they have to pay out higher index adjustments than the 
sectors with higher wages. 


Pulinckx: So the government chose a different formula. That was followed by 
devaluation of the franc by 8.5 percent. If we now succeed in making the de- 
valuation a success, that, all in all, is a very positive package for the com- 
panies. It will be easier for them to make investments, and foreign firms will 
come into Belgium faster again. We therefore find that good. As for relief 
work, we are against artificial measures, such as the third labor circuit, 
which cannot be competitive, and such as raising the number of probationers to 
5 percent of the personnel. In the matter of prices we can accept a complete 
freeze for 1 month. We said that right away. Until the end of the year, no. 
Real price rises must be allowed. After a reasonable period of, for example, 
5 months, we must go back to the situation before devaluation, with as great 
price freedom as possible. That is not the unions' position, and the govern- 
ment is waiting to see. 


[Question] Is it not true that a l-month freeze is merely symbolic, since 
there are slackening effects in trade even without it? 





Pulinckx: Sometimes that is so, but in other cases the supplies are very re- 
stricted, to keep down the financial burdens. I know firms that would get in 
a tight situation. 


[Question] Do you believe Wilfried Martens will attain his objectives when he 
Says that he can keep inflation down to 8 percent this year? 
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Pulinckx: Before devaluation there was talk of 8 to 9-percent inflation for 
this year. Because of devaluation our importation of 2 trillion francs has 
become 180 billion francs more costly. If the firms must swallow that, no 
other measures should even be talked about. 


[Question] But part of that cin be recouped, since exports wil] bring in more. 


Pulinckx: Exports will bring in more funds and buying power, but in my opinion 
we must nevertheless make allowance for 3 percent more inflation. Even then 
the devaluation can be regarded as a success. Another thing we need is social 
peace. Otherwise foreigners will react as they did in 1960-196]. Belgtum is 
not safe. That feeling of unsafety has not yet arisen, but we must prevent it 
from coming up. 


[Question] When Wilfried Martens came out with his emergency plan on 29 March 
1981, the VBO reacted sharply, with the argument that a central agreement, with 
social peace, had been concluded only a month before. And now you are much 
happier with such measures. 


Pulinckx: We did not react at that time to his index blocking and his index 
alteration (alcohol, tobacco, energy are excluded--edit.). But he asked us to 
renegotiate at the interprofessional level, when we had just reached a diffi- 
cult agreement. That was not serious. But now, a year later, yes, now we do 
consider it a good thing, since because of the political situation the govern - 
ment has also not entered into the anticipated agreement with the parliament 
to leave the index and the index coupling alone for 2 years. The government 
is now making a decision, and we consider that a good thing, even though it is 
not the formula we advocate. 


[Question] You said last year that in general terms the firms' costs had to 
be reduced by 170 billion francs. Has that demand not been Satisfied, after 
Maribel, after Serena, after all the rest? 


Pulinckx: I hear Georges Debunne Saying that the VBO has gotten everything it 
asked for. 


|Question] Will you not make that calculation yourself? 
Pulinckx: I will even say that. 


[Question] In connection with its indexing proposals the government Says that 
the wage cutback must be kept to 3 percent. Mathematically it must thus appear 
at the end of the year that the inflation figure has reached minus 3 percent. 
But the government did not build in any brake, and rough calculations show that 
even for a wage of 40,000 francs gross, with an inflation of over 10 percent 
the cutback will soon reach 5 percent. That measure appears to me to have been 
poorly prepared. Then when I look beyond the immediate cutback, the devalua- 
tion will make everything that comes from abroad more expensive for the same 
citizen, and on top of that there are the possible new taxes or reduced benc- 
fits that the government means to arrange in social security in the third place. 
These things add up to a lot of reduction in buying power, a lot of deflation. 
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Industry will then have to put question marks beside jobs. Sales on the domes- 
tic market will collapse. Have you no interest in obligating the government to 
restrict the [wage] cutback to 3 percent at most? 


Pulinckx: It all depends on the number of jumps in the index. Inflation must 
be kept within bounds. We cannot do anything more about devaluation. If mea- 
sures had been taken earlier, it would not have been necessary *o devaluate. 
Although the domestic market is 50 percent of the national turnover, you must 
not forget that bigger exports will bring increased purchasing power here from 
abroad. If we sell more, we can hire more people and they can spend more. 
There was no other solution left. 


[Question] Do you think concretely that the government can keep the cutback 
down to 3 percent? If inflation goes up to 12 percent, everybody will lose 

5 percent, and nobody will be able to hold that down. On the other hand, the 
government has no authority to force cutbacks of more than 3 percent. 


Pulinckx: I do not know. A lot can be done with decrees. I will admit that 
there is no system built into the government's formula to guarantee automatic- 
ally that the cutback will be only 3 percent and no more. 


[Question] Meanwhile the country goes on producitiz. Some concerns will be 
encouraged by the devaluation simply to continue with what they were doing. 

A devaluation and wage cut, the attempt to restrict production costs in this 
way, is really only another protectionist measure by which businesses buy a stay 
of execution in world competition. The National Bank has calculated that 

64 percent of our production is out of date or is sold in markets that are not 
growing fast enough. Will devaluation not permit the firms to postpone the 
necossary measures of adaptation to world compet ition? 


Pulinckx: In the first place, it cannot be said that Belgium is in the habit 
of cheapening its currency. In the second place, because of their high wage 
and production costs Belgian firms have been less in a position to take initia- 
tives oriented toward the future, since investing was so much cheaper abroad. 
To renovate one must first have the necessary funds. Many plans are now being 
brought up again by which the industrial structure can be renovated. That 
takes time, of course. The export package is now a great deal less regressive 
than it was 10 years ago. 


[Question] The government is taking its measures with a view to jobs, it says. 
What guarantees does the person who is making the sacrifice have that his ef- 
fort will be used to that end? 


Pulinckx: I understand that problem among the workers quite well. But nobody 
can give that guarantee, neither we nor the government. Belgian employers are 
no worse than other employers. However, they must work off the handicans of 
the past. Between 1970 and 1974 we were above all EC averages; no problems. 
After that we encountered Ze dérapage belge, the Belgian blunder, as we called 
it. We experienced a reversal into inflation, wage costs, and unemployment 
that we have never overcome. If we now create the conditions to compete with 
the same weapons, then I do not know why we cannot do it just as well as the 
other countries. When we get back to the EC averages, most of our problems of 


public finance, balance of trade, and employment will be solved. 
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[Question] The government has sidetracked the negotiations between employers 
and the unions by the indexing measure and the decrees. You are not dissatis- 
fied now with the results for the firms. Does that mean that you are quite 
willing for the negotiating structure to be put on hold for a while after all 
these years? 


Pulinckx: As far as we are concerned the interprofessional agreement of last 
year still exists, and within its limits further negotiations can be held. 


[Question] Without calling it homesickness, Jef Houthuys of the ACV [Confede- 
ration of Christian Trade Unions] longs for the great agreements after negotia- 
tion between employers and employees of the past. Perhaps you no longer feel 
that need. The government is deciding on a number of things that come in very 
handy for you. | 


Pulinckx: Jef Houthuys is probably also concerned about the difficulties in 
negotiation when there is no longer a growth to be distributed, but a sacri- 
fice. Agreed, before 1960 there were were different leaders, big names. But 
between 1971 and 1975, too, important agreements were still concluded. After 
1975 that was not the case, until the agreement of February 1981. 


[Question] Are you saying that the system of negotiations is not so suitable 
for periods of crisis? Georges Debunne and Jef Houthuys protested strongly 
against shortcutting the negotiations. I do not remember that the VBO did so. 


Pulinckx: Against the government's intervention, no, that is correct. But let 
us be realistic. When things begin to go badly it is normal to demand greater 
efforts from the government. I do not think the government really wanted to 
intervene in the affairs of the negotiating parties; it was rather the result 
of changed circumstances. In other consultative organs, such as the Central 
Council for the Economy or the National Labor Council, we are still arriving 

at joint recommendations, together with the trade unions, on less important 
matters. There is still negotiation. But less on quantitative matters. 


[Question] The trade unions are now isking you for more control over the cut- 
hacks in the plants. 


Pulinckx: We are willing to give them all the figures possible, including 
figures on the use of the money saved by wage cutbacks. But they should not 
make it too complicated. We are willing to give them a say in the matter of 
wage cutbacks, but without intervention in management it<-if. 


[Question] What does the VBO support in the third series of decrees that is 
now under discussion? 


Pulinckx: There is a deficit of nearly 40 hillion francs in social security. 
We take the position that there can be no additional premiums. Savings up to 
a total volume of 750 billion francs in social security must be possible. 


|Question] No additional premiums--you mean to be paid by the employers. 


Pulinckx: Or by the workers, either. 
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[Question] But there is talk of raising contributions for unemployment and 
of skimming off vacation pay. 


Pulinckx. We are for economies. In unemployment, and in health and disability 
insurance to begin with. It is also necessary, e.g. in the pensions, to con- 
sider the deficits that are not there yet but may come within a few years' 


time. 
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ECONOMIC FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


INSTITUTE VIEWS BALANCE OF TRADE WITH CEMA NATIONS 
West Berlin DIW WOCHENBERICHT in German 11] Mar 82 pp 145-153 


/Text/ The FRG's trade with the East! is increasingly a topic of political discus- 
sion. However, in economic terms it again declined in importance last year. In 
1981 the nominal trade turnover (exports plus imports) did achieve a 5 percent rise 
(at DM34.5 billion) by comparison with the preceding year, but in real terms--that 


is after deducting price increases*--it seems that an actual 7 percent decline oc- 
curred. 


FRG exports to the CEMA region stagnated in nominal terms, in real terms they drop- 
ped by 6 percent. Ever since 1976 the FRG's total exports have been rising faster 
than those te the CEMA countries. The share of exports to the East has thus steadi- 
ly declined--from 7.2 percent to 4.3 percent. 


The value of 1981 imports increased by 1l percent. This left almost unchanged 
CEMA's share in the FRG's total imports (4.7 percent). After taking away price in- 
creases (20 percent), though, a Significant drep is noticeable here also (- 8 per- 
cent). 


For the first time since 1965 the balance of trade with the CEMA countries recorded 
a deficit (DM300 million) in the year under review. Crucial here was the deve lop- 
ment of goods traffic with the Soviet Union. 


Hefty Price Increases Raise Soviet Export Earnings... 


By comparison with the previous vear the value of i981 goods imports from the USSR 
rose by 23 percent. In real terms, however, a decline of about 9 percent occurred 
because prices of imports from the USSR rose by an average of 35 percent. Parti- 
cularly hefty price rises had to be accepted for natural gas imports. Unfortunate- 
ly no specific statistical data are available for this product; it is reported 
under the same heading as oil products. In 1981 these two products accounted for 
66 percent of total imports from the USSR (1980: 51 percent); the average price in- 
crease amounted to 46 percent. Prices of Soviet crude rose by 25 percent; the vol- 
ume of these imports was cut from 2.8 million tons to 1 million tons~—primarily due 
to the decline in FRG demand. Consequently the siare of oil in imports from the 
USSR dropped from 18 percent to 6 percent; the Soviet Union's foreign exchange 
earnings from these exports were lower by DMO.8 billion. Still, the price related 


DM2 billion additional revenues for the heading natural gas/oil products have more 
than made good this loss. 
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In the 1970's the share of energy raw materials in Soviet export earnings showed a 
Steady rise. This change in the earnings structure reflects not only the above 
average price inflation of these exports, it is also an indication of the poor com- 
petitiveness of Soviet industrial goods. In 1981 Soviet natural gas satisfied more 
than 20 percent of FRG natural gas needs. On the other hand energy raw materials 
from the USSR accounted for only 5.3 percent of total FRG primary energy consump- 
tion. Of course the Soviet share in such deliveries has steadily increased in the 
1970's--before natural gas deliveries began it was only around 2.4 percent. The 
maximum of just about 6 percent achieved in 1979 could be matched in 1990 by the 
planned natural gas deliveries alone. The planned volume of deliveries (23 billion 
cubic meters) would then meet roughly 34 percent of the FRG's natural gas consump- 
tion forecast (this includes West Berlin). However, no,deliveries of other energy 
sources (oil and coal) are to be expected at that time. 


- But not USSR Demand in the Federal Repub lic 


FRG exports to the Soviet Union declined by 4 percent. When we deduct the price 
increases (estimated at about 6 percent), this means a real decline of 9 percent. 
Only 1.9 percent of all exports went to the Soviet Union. At most 100,000 workers 
may have been directly or indirectly employed on these exports in 1981.4 











1981 FRG Imports from the USSR by Groups of Goods!? 
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Goods or Imports Change Import Import.) 
Groups of Goods Structure Weight 
million DM percentage 
Total Imports 7, aes + 1,706 100 Ss 
Including”? 
Foodstuffs 78 + 1 0.8 0.2 
Raw materials 938 + 740 10.2 i 
Semifinished goods 7,368 + 2,402 79.7 11.1 
Finished goods 769 + 99 8.3 0.4 
Primary products 647 + 150 7.0 1.7 
End nen, 5 122 + 51 bee 0.1 
Se lected subgroups? 
Crude oil 581 - 765 6.3 1.2 
Lumber and timber 202 - 27 2.2 10.6 
Motor fuel, lubricants, 6,076 > 3.887 65.9 17.2 
natural gas 
Tar and tar distillates 378 + 76 4.1 18.6 
[ndustrial gold 311 + 152 3.4 14.9 
Chemical primary products 446 + 147 4.8 2.6 
1) Perliminary data.-- 2) Changes by comparison with the previous year.-- 3) Share 
in the FRG's respective total imports.-- 4) Excluding reimports and replacement 
deliveries.-- 5) The groups of goods represent 87 percent of total imports. 


Sources: Federal Office for Statistics, Wiesbaden, Foreign Trade, Series 7, Serial 
Nos 1 and 3, 








Deliveries of investment goods declined. Expanded again, on the other hand, at 

+ DM260 million were food exports. Last year they accounted for 12.5 percent of 

all exports to the USSR; in 1978 they only held an 0.5 percent share. This change 
in the goods structure reflects the problems of the Soviet economy: Due to persist- 
ing difficulties in agriculture the USSR must gear its foreign trade increasingly 

to the settlement of the food supply system. Foreign exchange--such as the DM1.6 
billion of the FRG's deficit--is thereby swallowed up for the benefit of grain im- 
ports from the United States, Argentina, Canada and New Zealand. At the Same time 
imports of technology lost importance, In view of the failed 198] harvest this 
trend is likely to speed up this year. 
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1981 FRG Exports to the USSR by Groups of Goods! 


























Goods or Exports Changes”? Export Export 
Groups of Goods Structure Weight — 
million DM percentage 

Total exports 7,622 - 3a: 100 1.9 
Including”? 

Foodstuffs 945 + 263 12.4 4.1 

Raw materials 45 » #F 0.6 0.6 

Semifinished goods 234 - 60 ean 0.7 

Finished goods 6, 366 - 530 83.5 1.9 

Primary products 2,340 - 272 30.7 3.4 
End products 4,026 - 258 52.8 3.3 

Selected subgroups“ 
Meat and meat products 158 + 46 2.1 5.6 
Milling products 179 + 22 2.4 wa.8 
Sugar 276 + 78 3.6 17.7 
Chemical primary goods 1,015 + 308 3.3 3.2 
Iron goods 1,757 - 442 23.1 6.6 
Steel pipes 296 - 66 3.9 7.5 
Machines 2,142 - 158 28.1 FF 

Machine tools, 

rolling mill plant 700 - 131 9.2 7.7 
Electrical engineering products 370 - & 4.9 1.0 
Motor vehicles 133 = Ff 1.7 0.2 
Chemical end products 281 + 10 ye 4.0 
1) Preliminary data.-- 2) Changes by comparison with the previous year.-- 3) Share 
in the FRG's respective total exports.-- 4) Excluding reimports and replacement de- 
liveries.-- 5) The groups of goods represent 87 percent of total exports. ; 


Source: Federal Office for Statistics, Wiesbaden, Foreign Trade Series 7, Serial 
Nos 1 and 3. 
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' 1) 
Development of the FRG's Trade with the East © 1970-1981 


















































(1) a ————____ Oe Sates 
Land 170 | 1975 | 1978 ch 1979 | 1980 | 1981 1970 | 1975 | 1978 |, 1979 | 1980 | 1981 
Lindergruppe”) Ausfuhr (fob) Einfuhr (cif) 
~ Mill ionen DM ------------22--20 oot eee 
Bulgarien 240 = 1:023 717 722 8721 «131 237 232 315 358 324 466 
CSSR 1058 1678 = 1 8211: 9821. B92, 2 7 7271158 1357) 1600 «1901S 2 74 
Polen 658 3213 2646 2464 2661 2 460 7440 14360 2086-2207, 2.495 2 128 
(f+ Ruminien 722 1607 1769 #1978 1623 1 508 580 9981214 «16311599 } 496 
(5 Pngarn s2201417)0«-2:193 21400 «2198 = 2 657 490 906 «61293 «1687: «1 B19 3:95 
(b Few (5) 3201 8937 9146 9 286 869 242 «9 463 2778 84725 6 264 97483 - 813g og 159 
UdSSR 1546 6943 86301 6624 7943 7622 1254 63240 5438 497381 «#297517 9 223 
(V ew (6) 4748 15885 15448 15910 17185 17 085 (2 y4 031-7965 11 703 14.864 «15.655 17 392 
teeter ereenee- - --- Verdnderung gegeniiber dem Vorjahr in VH ----------.---- 22-222 
Bulgarien - 2,6 33,5 7,0 0,6 20,8 29,7 4,6 -1,1 12,5 13,7 - 9,5 43,9 
CSSR 28,0 -5,9 -7,0 8,8 - 4,5 6,1 5,4 11,8 4,2 18,0 18,8 9,1 
Polen 7,6 -11,1 -8,4 -6,9 8,0 -18,8 39,8 0.7 -0,2 5,8 13,1 -14,7 
(4 Rumanien -1,0 -12,5 19,1 1,8 -18,0 -7)3 25,0 3,1 13,5 34,3 -2,0 -6.4 
tb ngarn 47,6 -19,8 13,8 - 2,4 2,5 21,1 21,6 -0,2 -2,7 30,4 7,8 9,7 
P Row (5) 15,8 - 8,5 2,4 1,5  -0,5 2,4 21,1 3,5 3,2 19,5 8,8 0,3 
UdSSR - 2,3 45,6 - 2,3 5,1 19.9 - 4,0 -4,0 -0,9 19,2 35,7 1,8 22,7 
CP how (6) 9,2 9,3 0,4 3,0 8,0 -0,6 (d) 12,0 1.7 10,1 27,0 5,3 19,0 
+---- Anteil am gesamten AuBenhandel der Bundesrepublik Deutschland in vH ----------.----..-- 
(b how (5) 2,6 4,0 3,2 3,0 2,6 2,4 2,5 2,6 2,6 2.6 2,4 2.2 
UdSSR 1,2 3,1 2,2 2,1 2,3 1,9 1,1 1,8 2,2 2,5 2,2 2,5 
(V Rew (6) 3,8 7,2 5,4 5,1 4,9 4414) 3,7 4,3 4,8 5,1 4,6 4,7 
Shetatsiaiabetetetatetatntetete Anteil der Bundesrepublik Deutschland am Westhandel der RGW-Lander in vH OF icoiieaeiiitiaaid 
(b how (5) 18,7 22,3 22,7, 38,3283 23,8 8622, 24,7, 23,8 ang 
UdSSR 13,2 20,0 19,0 17,3 19,1 24 10,5 15,0 17,0 17,3 18,9 14 
(V ew (6 16,3 21,2 = 20,9 2,8 21,4 25 18,1 18,6 8 20.4 20,6 18 
wy (uy Ca 
Setetetetehatetatetete Jahrlicher Saldo in Mrd. 0M ~--e-e= Kumulierter Saldo’’ in Mrd. DM ------.--- 
Bulgarien 0,0 0,8 0,4 0,4 0,5 0,7 0,0 1,6 2,9 3,3 3,8 4,5 
CSSR 0,3 0,5 0,5 04 -00 -01 0,3 2,9 4,8 §,2 5,2 5,1 
Polen i 0,1 1,8 0,6 0,3 0,2 0,0 na 0,1 5,8 8,4 8,7 8,9 8,9 
(& husinion 0,1 0,6 0,6 0,3 0,0 0,0 0,1 2,0 3,1 3,4 3,4 3,4 
’ sr 0,0 0,5 0,9 0,5 0,4 0,7 0,0 2,0 3,9 4,4 4,8 5,1 
te GW (5) 0,4 4,2 2,9 1,8 1,1 1,3 0,4 14,3 23,1 24,9 26,0 27,3 
UdSSR 0,3 3,7 0,9 - 0,8 Ue = 1,6 0,3 7,9 13,0 12,2 12,6 11,0 
(¥ Row (6) 0,7 7.9 3,7 1,0 15 -0,3(19) 0,7 22,1 36,2 37,2 38 ,6 38,3 
ialiehetaetatetetetetette Relation von Einfuhr zu Ausfuhr im Osthandel der Bundesrepublik Deutschland -------------.-- 
(14 Jahreswerte (15) Kumulierte Werte’) 
Bulgarien 99 23 44 50 37 - 4 99 48 44 45 44 44 
CSSR 69 69 74 81 100 103 69 66 67 68 72 75 
(] Polen 113 45 79 90 94 99 113 53 60 63 66 69 
T Rumanien 80 62 69 82 99 99 80 71 73 74 17 79 
( > ngarn 94 64 59 79 83 75 94 68 67 69 71 "1 
(  RGW (5) 87 53 68 81 88 86 87 62 64 66 69 70 
| dss 81 47 86 1 95 121 81 61 67 74 16 82 
CT how (6) 85 50 76 93 91 102 85 62 65 69 72 75 
(| )! )Europaéische RGW-Lander ohne ODR.-2)Herstellungs- und Verbrauchslander.-3)Auf der Basis der RGW-Statistiken (RGW-Linder hier 
Berichtslander). 1941 geschatzt.-4) Kumuliert ab 1970. - Abweichungen in den Summen durch Runden der Zahlen. 
(] f Ruellen: Statistisches Bundesamt Wiesbaden, Fachserie 7, Reihe 1, div. Jahrginge; Statistische Jahrbicher und Monatsstatisti- 
ken der RGW-Lander. Berechnungen des Diy. 
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Key: - 2) 

. Country, group of countries 

. Exports (fob) 

Imports (cif) 

. Romania 

. Hungary 

. CEMA (5) 

. CEMA (6) 

- Percentage change by comparison with the previous year 

- Percentage of the FRG's total foreign trade 

10. FRG's percentage share in the CEMA countries trade with the West 

11. Annual result in billion DM 

12. Cumulative result” in billion DM 

13. Import-export ratio in the FRG's trade with the East 

14. Annual values 

15. Cumulative values 

16. 1) European CEMA countries excluding GDR.-- 2) Producer and consumer 
countries.-- 3) On the basis of CEMA statistics (CEMA countries are the 
reporting countries). 1981 estimated.-- 4) Cumulative since 1980.-- 
Divergences due to rounding off of figures. 

17. Sources: Federal Office for Statistics, Wiesbaden, Series 7, Serial 
No 1, various years; statistical yearbo>ks and monthly statistics of 
CEMA countries; DIW computations. 
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Stagnation in Trade with the Smaller CEMA countries 


In trade with the East European countries (described here as CEMA (5)--no real ex- 
pansion was noted in 1981. At--estimated--price increases of 10 percent for im- 
ports and 6 percent for exports we may indeed observe a definite decline in the 
trade volume. The East European countries now hoid only a 2.3 percent share in the 
Federal Republic's nominal foreign trade turnover. Trade links with this group of 
countries are therefore more tenuous than in 1970. The relative insignificance of 
trade with Eastern Europe also becomes apparent when we establish the status of 
this group of countries in the ranking of FRG foreign markets. The CEMA (5) coun- 
tries together hold 10th place, behind Sweden. 


Last year Poland had to cede its ranking as the FRG's second Eastern grading part- 
ner, and Hungary took its place. The economic difficulties in Poland? were respon- 
sible for FRG exports to that country declining by 20 percent and the corresponding 
imports by 15 percent. The bilateral balance of trade ended with almost equalized 
results. By contrast to the preceding years the FRG supplied more food in 1981 
than it purchased from Poland. The drop in imports from Poland affected almost 

all main groups of goods. The difficult supply situation in that country was re- 
flected in the fact that the largest cuts were recorded for raw material purchases 
--copper, fuel and coal. 


Affected by the decline in exports to Poland by a total of DMO.5 billion were pri- 
marily machines, iron goods and chemical products. Exports of foodstuffs, on the 

other hand, rose by DM165 million to DM400 million; they accounted for 20 percent 

of all German exports to Poland. 
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Development of the FRG's Trade with the East 
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3. Billion DM 8. Romania 
4. CEMA (5) 9. * Unadjusted values (not seasonally ad- 
5. CEMA (6) justed).--Source: Federal Office for 


Statistics, Series 7, Serial No l. 
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In view of the tense balance of trade situation Romania also reduced imports from 
the FRG (- 7 percent), thereby achieving an equalized balance of trade in goods. 
Excessive Romanian compensation requirements and its overdrawing of the period for 
payment probably made business with that country more difficult. Drops in sales 
were noted mainly in iron goods, meat products and electrical engineering products. 
The considerable expansion of FRG food exports (+ 70 percent, sugar, for examp le) 
contributed to an easing of the supply bottlenecks in Romania. These exports were 
larger than the corresponding imports from that country. 


Romanian foreign trade enterprises had little success in trying to sell their own 
products. Overall FRG imports declined by 6 percent in nominal terms. Responsible 
for this drop was primarily the further cut (- DM130million) in oil purchases. In 
1981 Romania supplied only 0.5 million tons of motor fuel and lubricants. Still, 
these exports earned a quarter of Romania's foreign exchange earnings in bilateral 
trade. Just as Romania and Poland, Hungary and the CSSR also curtailed their motor 
fuel deliveries to the FRG due to shortages in their own countries. Imports from 
these four countries (already on the low side) declined from 1.9 million tons to 
1.3 million tons. The steep rise in imports from Bulgaria, on the other hand, 
amounting to a total of 44 percent, was largely due to fuel purchases. These deli- 
veries earned the country an additional DM100 million. Bulgaria's balance of trade 
deteriorated nevertheless. 


The FRG's delivery surplus also increased vis-a-vis ungary, to DMO.7 billion. 
Hungary was the only East European country to raise its machine imports from the 
FRG to any real extent (by DM150 million). Hungarian enterprises actually obtain 
loans in convertible currencies for the purchase of machines.° It is also remark- 
able that the share of machines and electrical engineering products in the FRG's 
imports from Hungary is about double that in the other East European countries. 


Last year FRG imports from Hungary rose by a total of 10 percent. Here again Hunga- 
ry occupies a special position because this expansion was due Mainly to a rise in 
food purchases (+ 18 percent). In this sector imports from Hungary are four times 
higher than exports to that country--an indication of its relatively well function- 
ing agriculture. 


Alongside the Soviet Union the CSSR is the only CEMA country to have a slight trade 
surplus with the FRG. It is also worth mentioning that the CSSR was exceptionally 
sparing in borrowing in the FRG. At about DM140 million it is the CEMA country 
with the lowest net debts to credit institutes in the FRG. 


According to investig-tions by the German Bundesbank, the banks domiciled in the 
FRG--excluding foreign branches or holdings--are committed in the six CEMA countries 
reviewed here (that is excluding the GDR) to the amount of just under DM12 billion./ 
At the end of 1981 Poland was in first place with DM6.5 billion, three times the 
FRG's goods imports from that country. Upon purely bilateral consideration Poland 
would have to sharply curtail its imports from the FRG in order to be able to pay 
the interest due, given the actual export volume. The 198] increase in net claims 
on Poland by DMO.9 billion is likely to refer to credit lines unused at an earlier 
Stage. 
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Last year the USSR too raised its borrowing from FRG banks. This was a surprise 
insofar as it achieved a DM1.6 billion surplus in bilateral trade during the same 
period of time. 


FRG credit institutes have few commitments in Romania which has borrowed mainly on 
the Euro dollar market. In fact short and long-term demands (DM330 million) are 
less than before the start of Romanian Payment difficulties. Developments in busi- 
ness with Poland have led the banks to adopt a more cautious attitude. It is in 
any case remarkable that loans to CEMA countries by banks domiciled in the FRG-- 
with the exception of Poland--have decreased in the past 3 years. 




















1981? FRG Imports from CEMA (5) by Groups of Goods 

Goods or Imports Changes”” Import Import ) 

Groups of Goods Structure Weight — 

million DM percentage 

Total imports 8,159 + 21 100 ro 

Including”? 
Foodstuffs 1,222 + 114 15.0 2.6 
Raw materials 731 + 56 9.0 ce 
Semifinished goods 2,081 - J9i se an 
Finished goods 4,004 - 49.1 Fe 

Primary products 1,246 + 18 15.3 2.7 
End products 2,758 - 87 33.8 2.0 

Selected subgroups 
Meat and meat products 518 + 6] 6.3 9.7 
Fruit and vegetables 295 + 29 3.6 Fe 
Lumber and wood products 566 - 126 6.9 Pia 
Coal 332 + 27 4.1 19.0 
Tar and tar distillates 129 + 47 1.6 6.4 
Copper, raw 335 - 62 4.1 14.1 
Motor fuels, lubricants, 
natural gas 924 - @ 1.3 2.6 
Semifinished chemical goods 155 > 1.9 5.2 
Fabrics 128 - 1.6 1.8 
Knit goods 328 + 3 4.0 Pos 
Chemical primary goods 351 + 28 4.3 2.0 
Iron goods 721 + 3 8.8 5.2 
Clothing 735 + 3) 9.0 8.1 
Leather goods including shoes 188 + 3 2.3 3.9 
Machines 303 - 2 Bel is 
Electrical engineering 
products 198 - 2 2.4 0.9 


—_-— 





1) Bulgaria, CSSR, Poland, Romania, Hungary.-- 2) Preliminary data.-- 3) Changes by 
comparison with the previous year.-- 4) Share in the total FRG imports.-- 5) Ex- 
cluding reimports and replacement deliveries.-- 6) The groups of goods represent 

76 percent of total imports from CEMA (5). 


Source: Federal Office for Statistics, Wiesbaden, Foreign Trade Series 7, Serial 
Nos. 1 and 3. 
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1981”? FRG Exports to CEMA (5))) by Groups of Goods 
Goods or Exports Chaages”” Export Export, ) 
Groups of Goods bowed Structure Weight — 
million DM percentage 
Total exports 9,463 + 221 100 2.4 
Including”? 
Foodstuffs 874 + 294 9.2 3.9 
Raw materials 204 - 34 ee Fe 
Semifinished goods 909 - 3 9.6 re 
Finished goods 7,413 - 80 78.3 Soa 
Primary products 2,555 - 254 27.0 3.7 
End products 4,858 + 174 - Fy 
6) 
Selected subgroups 
Meat and meat products 179 + 29 1.9 6.4 
Grain 119 - 3il x 17.1 
Semifinished chemical goods 234 - 45 Ben 6.2 
Fabrics 465 + 4J 4.9 6.5 
Chemical primary goods 1,212 - 95 12.8 3.9 
Pipes 132 - & 1.4 3.2 
Iron goods 587 » 235 6.2 2.2 
Machines 2.448 + 174 25.9 a 
Machine tools and 
rolling mill plant 486 + 69 ous 5.3 
Electrical engineering 
products 663 - 7.0 1.8 
Precision and optical 
products i29 * @g§ 1.4 1.8 
Chemical end products 565 * @ 6.0 2.7 
Motor vehicles 277 * § 2.9 0.5 





1) Bulgaria, CSSR, Poland, Romania, Hungary.-- 2) Preliminary data.-- 3) Changes by 
comparison with the previous year.-- 4) Share of the respective total FRG exports.-- 
5) Excluding reimports and replacement deliveries.-- 6) The groups of goods repre- 
sent 74 percent of total exports to CEMA (5). 


Source: Federal Office for Statistics, Wiesbaden, Foreign Trade Series 7, Serial 
Nos | and 3. 





Consequences of Restrictive Trade Policy 





Economic growth has slowed in almost all East European countries as well as the 
USSR in recent years®; no change in this trend seems indicated for 1982. Admitted- 
ly the CEMA countries plans provide for exports to the West to rise faster than 
imports. However, the outlook is not good in view of the business situation in the 
Western industrial countries and the competitive status of the CEMA countries (pro- 
duct quality, administrative regulations in East and West). It is therefore most 
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likely that the CEMA countries will lack the increases in earnings needed to fin- 
ance additional imports, especially because a fairly significant part of export earn- 
ings must be earmarked for debt servicing. The compelling need to reduce obliga- 
tions has grown even further. Since Poland had to reschedule its loans and Romania 
also was unable to repay some loans on time, the willingness of Western banks to ex- 
tend credit to the CEMA countries has been approaching zero. That in itself means 
that, for economic reasons, the opportunities for the expansion of East-West trade 
are slight indeed. 


Trade with these countries is also threatened by additional political difficulties.” 
The restoration of the old system in Poland by means of emergency laws has evoked 
the demand for economic sanctions against the Soviet Union and Poland in the United 
States in particular. The first steps have already been taken. The United States 
banned deliveries of technology to the USSR and food exports to Poland; the EEC 
ceased to subsidize food deliveries to Poland, and the NATO countries agreed on 
suspending the rescheduling negotiations for government loans to Poland. The EEC 
decided on import restrictions on Soviet luxury goods. Further restrictions may be 
imposed. Already the West European insistence on sticking to the natural gas busi- 
ness with the USSR has become a bone of contention within the Western Alliance. 


ae eee lal 








Net Claims by FRG Credit testitetes® oa the European CEMA Counties”? (in million 
DM) 





1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 





Poland 3,066 3,935 3,959 5,126 5,591 6,527 
Soviet Union 4,891 4,642 3,998 2, 586 2,619 2,955 
Hungary 820 1,149 1,702 1,432 1,461 1,107 
Bulgaria 669 853 1,042 966 905 765 
Romania 314 318 322 502 484 334 
CSSR 123 153 168 17 164 138 
CEMA (6) 9,883 11,050 11,191 10,629 11,224 # £11,826 
) 
CEMA (5)? 4,992 6,408 7,193 8,043 8,605 8,871 





1) Excluding claims by the foreign branches of domestic credit institutions.-- 
2) Excluding the GDR; always at the end of the year.-- 3) CEMA (6) excluding Soviet 
Union. 


Source: German Bundesbank, STATISTISCHE BEIHEFTE ZU DEN MONATBERICHTEN DER 
DEUTSCHEN BUNDESBANK, Series 3, Balance of Payments Statistics, No 2/1982. 





The possible measures do not include a complete embargo; that is virtually unen- 
forceable. At the same time nobody is sure of the effect of selective embargo mea- 
sures. The American grain embargo, for example, could not be implemented. The 
United States lacked the necessary supply monopoly, and eventually the interests of 
American farmers prevailed. 
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The only one to be really effective so far has been the ban on the exports of 
Strategic goods. Since 1949 the COCOM agreements of the NATO countries and Japan 
have banned the export of arms to the CEMA countries. In this respect the inte- 
rests of the governments involved were in general accord. Nevertheless the Soviet 
Union managed to become a military superpower. 


Nor is it likely that general export restrictions will weaken the Eastern military 
potential. The maintenance of the System and security aspects enjoy total priority 
in the CEMA countries--and elsewhere. As we have learned in the course of time, ex- 
penditure on the security apparatus or the military budget in the Soviet Union is 


set in a largely autonomous manner, in other words independent of the country's 
economic situation. 


Any trade restrictions imposed are therefore likely primarily to affect the people's 
Standard of living. The smaller CEMA countries would be particularly hard hit. 
Their per capita trade links with the Western countries are 2.5 times greater than 
those of the Soviet Union. Experience has taught us that the power elites react to 
the probable dissatisfaction among the public by tightening their domes t ic--and 
possibly also foreign policy--line. Last not least trade restrictions militate 
against the long standing efforts toward reasonable detente. 


Such a policy is disadvantageous from the trade aspect also. From the standpoint 
of the CEMA countries trade with the West carries itcreased risks. This might well 
reinforce those voices which always objected to a division of labor with the West. 
The efforts to achieve self-sufficiency at Bloc level--believed to have been con- 
quered in the 1970's--would then regain importance. 


The discussion in the West regarding a politically motivated breach of contract is 
hazardous indeed. Such a step would mean exactly that which enemies of trade with 
the East accuse the USSR of doing--to break agreements in order to make political 
goals prevail. A "game with treaties" would result only in increased economic and 
ideological restrictions in the countries ruled by communisn. 


The differing distribution of economic burdens should not be the crucial argument 
in the appraisal of trade Sanctions. True, by comparison with the other OECD 
countries the Federal Republic would be hardest hit. However, from the aspect of 
dimensions, the cost involved would be quite bearable--provided a politically ac- 
ceptable goal were achievable thereby. The reasons for rejecting sanctions are 
quite different: Trade restrictions would mainly affect the people of Eastern 
Europe. The military sector would remain largely untouched. No liberalization of 
political conditions in Eastern Europe could be expected; indeed a hardening of the 
domestic and foreign line would be more likely in reaction to rising economic dif- 
ficulties, and the latter could, moreover, be blamed on the West. 


To sum up: East-West trade may provide significant support for a policy directed 
to detente and cooperation; it is not Suitable for use as a means to exert pressure. 
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1980 Western Trade Links)? of the CEMA Countries 
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Key: 


- Total trade with the West 

. Trade with the FRG 

Imports 

. Exports 

- Per capita TRbl's 

Percentage share in total foreign trade 

. GDR 

. Romania 

Hungary 

. CEMA . 

1) OECD countries, GDR so-called capitalist countries.-- 2) In 1980 

1 transferable ruble (TRb1) corresponded to $1.53.-- 3) Preliminary data. 
- Sources: Foreign trade yearbooks and statistical yearbooks of the CEMA 
countries; DIW estimates. 
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FOOTNOTES 


. FRG foreign trade with the European member countries of the Council for Economic 


Mutual Aid, in other words excluding inner-German trade. 


- The Federal Office for Statistics computes the volume and average indices on a 


regional basis and only for trade with the EEC on the one hand and all other 
countries on the other. They therefore needed to be estimated for trade with 
the East. For that purpose the officially published price indices for the 

FRG's entire imports and exports were weighted with the goods structure of trade 
with the East in 1980. Regional price differences had to be neglected. 


- On the outlook for primary energy consumption see German Institute for Economic 


Research, Energy Economic Institute at Cologne University and Rhenish-Westpha Lian 
Institute for Economic Research, "Der Energieverbrauch in der Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland and Seine Deckung bis zum Jahr 1995" /Energy Consumption in the FRG 
and its Satisfaction Through 1995/, Essen 1981, p 302. On the appraisal of 

these natural gas imports see "Natural Gas from the USSR," by Jochen Bethken- 
hagen, DIW WOCHENBERICHT No 14/1981. 


See also, "Employment Effects of Trade with the East not To Be Overestimated," 
by Jochen Bethkenhagen and Hans Wessels, DIW WOCHENBERICHT No 13/1981. 


- See "Poland's Economic Crisis at Its Apex?," by Heinrich Machowski, DIW WOCHEN- 


BERICHT No 22/1981. 


- To be made available to the Hungarian economy in 1981/1985 are credit facilities 


in the amount of 65 billion forint to expand Hungarian capacities for exports to 
Western countries. Since ] January 1982 the construction and redemption period 
may not exceed 4 years (it used to be 6 years). 


- As the Hermes AG has guaranteed loans to the CEMA countries in the amount of 


roughly DM25 billion, about half this guarantee amount is likely to be earmarked 
for supplier loans. 
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8. See "Problematic Plan Targets of the CEMA Countries, by Jochen Bethkenhagen, 
Maria Lodahl, Heinrich Machowski and Maria Elisabeth Ruban, DIW WOCHENBERICHT 
No 25/1981. 


9. This institute has repeatedly warned against the politiczation of trade with the 
East. See, for example, "East-West Trade in Persistent Stagnation," by Heinrich 
Machowski, DIW WOCHENBERICHT No 46/1981; "Price Increases Favor the CEMA 
Countries Efforts to Reduce Their Deficits," by Jochen Bethkenhagen, DIW WOCHEN- 
BERICHT No 15/1980. 
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ECONOMIC SWEDEN 


PAPER DEFENDS GOVERNMENT ON HANDLING OF JOBLESS PAY 
Stockholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 26 Mar 82 p 2 
[Editorial by OK: "Work or Assistance?" ] 


[Text] The government has abandoned the Swedish policy of creating work. 
Instead, it has chosen to give assistance to the unemployed. But not only 
that, it extensively undermines this assistance, say the Social Democrats. 


The Social Democrats bitterly criticize the goveiament's proposal to change 
unemployment insurance. The government wants to increase the highest daily 
Payment--which most unemployed get--from 210 to 150 kronor. At the same 
time, the state's share of the amount paid out will decline from about 90 
to 80 percent. That simply means that all those with unemployment insur- 
ance (over three million Swedes) will themselves pay higher premiums. In 
this way the state will save about half a billion kronor. 


There are unusually large numbers of unemployed, some have been without work 
for long periods, and more of them are "uninsured," meaning that they must 
apply for social contributions since their unemployment insurance payments 
have run out. There is a risk that this gloomy situation is going to con- 
tinue. But if it does, it is not so much the fault of the bourgeois govern- 
ment as it is the result of, among other things, economic weakening of the 
older industrial countries and continued rationalizing. 


Nevertheless it is obvious that Sweden should continue to invest in the 
"work policy" instead of the "assistance policy," Say the Social Democrats. 
How should that happen in a country with a large budget deficit and foreign 
debts? Even if is hurts, assistance must also be reduced. 


The Social Democrats would restore unemployment compensation to the 1974 
level and retain the state contribution at 90 percent. That would cost 1.2 
billion, which would be partly defrayed by increased value added tax, and 
partly by increased fees from employers. 


About half of the undermining of unemployment compensation happened during 
the time the Social Democrats were in power. This is an unusually bad time 
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to now hurriedly try to turn back the clock. Furthermore it is not unreason- 
able that the insured should pay for as large a share of their insurance as 
they did in 1974. 


Certain funds will be hit especially hard for different reasons (many unem- 
ployed, changed rules for contributions), for example the fund for govern- 
ment employees. And certainly the highest daily payment will be so low that 
a family's economy will b<« hard hit. 


But as the national finances now look, the government's proposal deserves 
approval. It can only be accepted under two conditions: that the effects 
are carefully watched, and that money to create jobs, especially for youths 
(as the labor market committee recommended), is pressed forward. Better to 
have work than assistance. 


9287 
CSO: 3109/128 
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POLITICAL INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


CHANDERNAGOR ON EUROPEAN COMMUNITY, BRITISH, FRG TIES 
Paris LE MATIN in French 25 Mar 82 p 1l 


[Interview with Minister of European Affairs Andre Chandernagor by Jean-Pierre 
Mithois; date and place not given] 


[Text] Andre Chandernagor is an optimist. In his position as minister delegate 
for European affairs, he can see that the current crisis in the community 
institutions and system is not as desperate as it appears to be, and that 
basically, it might well lead to new developments. To the extent, of course, 
that The Ten are willing to face facts. 


Andre Chandernagor: When European construction began just after the war, 

a certain number of goals were set. We began with two premises: the first 

was that Europe could not emerge again on the world scene unless the nations 
comprising it were able to develop dimensions for themselves equal to those 

of the greatest nations. This was the reason for the creation of the successive 
European communities: the ECSC [European Coal and Steel Community], EURATOM 
[European Atomic Energy Commission] and the Common Market. The second premise 
was that Europe had been ruined by two successive wars, due to the inability 

to find a solution to the German problem. 


LE MATIN: Twenty-five years later, do you believe that the goals set have 
been achieved? 


[Answer] Europe has become a weaker economic power because of the fact that 
it has practically no raw materials or energy sources. Moreover, we are ex- 
periencing a crisis while entering into the third industrial revolution in 
the data processing and precision robotics fields, and Europe is already 5 
years behind the Japanese and the Americans in this sphere. ‘Either we close 
this gap and find a place among the leaders or else we will be wiped out. 

For the risk Europe is running is exclusion, and it would be an illusion to 
believe that national efforts, indispensable though they may be, will suffice 
in competing with the leading nations. 


Thus we come back to the idea which underlay the creation of the European 
establishment. At the time, it was not only a question of creating a broad 
market but also of establishing joint policies. If we do not put a joint 

policy to work in the realms of energy, key sectors and industry--not to over- 
look the social problem--we would be running still greater risks. For 20 years, 
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we have contented ourselves with the solutions provided us by the European 
Economic Community and we have neglected political problems. This is one 

of the unfortunate legacies of the DeGaulle era. Hypernationalism was useful 
to the extent that it made it possible to create an independent dissuasive 
force, but subsequently Europe was snubbed and we turned our back on reality 
for almost 20 years. 


Germany's Concern 
[Question] And now the FRG is wondering about its future. 


[Answer] Yes. For 20 years, it has seemed satisfied with the American nuclear 
umbrella, but now today it is asking the question we asked during the 1960's. 
How effective is this American protection? This concern partially explains 

the trends toward neutralism evident in certain factions of public opinion 

in that country. If these trends further develop, wouldn't there be a risk 

of being faced again with the German problem, but in a new form? 


In the report he submitted to the Community, the German minister of foreign 
affairs, Hans-Dietrich Genscher, demanded that The Ten discuss security problems, 
including defense. We felt that this desire would be difficult to implement, 
due in particular to the fact that the Irish are neutral and the Danes and 

the Dutch are unwilling. For our part, we proposed the Union of Western Europe 
as a framework, but the British and the Germans showed little enthusiasm. 
Therefore, during the last Mitterrand-Schmidt meeting, it was agreed to discuss 
these security problems bilaterally first, between France and Germany. Then 

we will see if it is possible and desirable to broaden the debate. Bearing 

it clearly in mind that what must be sought are political and security prospects 
for Europe. 


[Question] Excluding the FRG and France, is there within The Ten a desire 
to move forward, to establish new goals for Europe? 


[Answer] The basic motive force for European construction is the Franco- 
German understanding. But there is a country ready to advance in the same 
direction--Italy. There are still others, Belgium and The Netherlands in 
particular. As to Great Britain, it will be a little different for a long 
time to come. 


It has difficulty integrating itself in a continent-dominated whole. It still 
believes that it can serve as a useful intermediary between the continent 

and the United States. It is experiencing some problems because of its diffi- 
culty in adapting to the Common Market as it is and as it was fashioned by 

the treaties and by usage. The fact nonetheless remains that its trade with 
the Community is increasing every year, and its agricultural sector is at 
present 40 percent self-sufficient, thanks to the Community policy which, 
however, it maligned. 


{Question} Since the socialists came to power in France, what have they contri- 
buted to European relations which is new? 
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|Answer] The French government, because of the structure of its majority, 

could not confirm its European membership until 10 May. The DeGaulle faction 
slowed us down enormously. What we are contributing is the will to move forward 
in European construction, and this was the sense of the memorandum we filed 

last September. We do not cease to urge a joint attitude with regard to the 
United States and Japan. The efficiency of our national response is extremely 
relative, and the bilateral agreements we reach with Japan only last a while, 
because they are very soon altered. 


[Question] Last year, Francois Mitterrand put forward the idea of a European 
social space, an idea which was coldly received by the Germans. Has it made 
progress since then? 


[Answer] It has. Ten months ago, we said that it was necessary to wage a 
priority battle against unemployment, and that the job situation was not a 
result solely of the favorable or unfavorable effect of the macroeconomy. 

We added that it was not necessary to fly in the face of the respective merits 
of the two policies which had not yet been tested--a monetarist policy and 

a consumption policy--but that it was necessary to reach agreement on the 
specific remedies, because the problem was exceeding the crisis itself in 
scope. It has to do to a great extent with the third industrial revolution. 
We proposed a certain number of solutions, endorsing some of those of the 
European Commission: part-time work, training of voung people up to the age 
of 18, flexibility in the retirement age. We of course added thereto a reduc- 
tion in the weekly total of hours worked. Today, the initial reticence is 
gone. In the end, the Germans acknowledged that the unemployment problem 

was a priority. 


[Question] The trade unions have had little to say on this point on the European 
level. 


[Answer] I have met with them all and 1 am in constant contact with them, 

but it is true that a considerable effort remains to be made in Europe on 

the trade union level. The reaction of the European countries was that this 
was the business of each of us among the social partners. But I think that 

the problem e€_ ists on the scale of the Community as a whole. However, the 
labor world will not truly interest itself in Europ. «unless Europe specifically 
asks that it do so. 


[Question] Do you see any new impetus in Europe at present? 


[Answer] I see a resumption of interest on a certain number of points, but 

| see questions as well. If the negotiations currently in progress in connec- 
tion with the British demand for annual budget compensation leads to a crisis, 
at least this will make it possible to state the real problems, for to date, 
palliatives have always been found making it possible to continue for a year 
or two. In any case, the crisis would have erupted at some point, doubtless 
during the expansion of the Common Market. 
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Great Britain's Complaints 
[Question] Was this predictable crisis due to national egotisms? 


[Answer] Let us take the case of Great Britain, which complains that it pays 
out more than it receives, and depands compensation for the difference. This 
is an entirely new concept of Europe, for initially, it was the joint policies 
which were to guarantee the necessary corrections. The poor countries such 

as Greece, in the future Portugal, and Ireland expect a financial contribution 
from Europe which will enable them to compensate for their underdevelopment 

in certain sectors, to modernize some of their structures. They want the 

rich companies to come to their aid out of solidarity. If the rich, or rela- 
tively rich countries insist on being reimbursed for their contribution, this 
means the end of Community policies. 


In France we have a theory which goes as follows: there are without a doubt 
imbalances among the partners which need to be corrected, but this must be 
done through joint policies. We readily admit that if a country which con- 
tributes extensively to the Community budget, for example the FRG, sees that 
its contribution has increased beyond what is reasonable, this country should 
be guaranteed, through the implementation of the Community policies, some 
advantage in return, in a sector which is of interest to it. This is the 

only way of interesting the advanced countries in the Community in raising 

the ceiling for Community resources, since this would assure them of finding 
the means to advance themselves. It then remains to convince the less favored 
nations that it serves their interests to see the richer countries continue 

to progress, to serve as locomotives. Lacking this, the Community would be 
forced one day to limit its ambitions to budget equalization among the nations, 
without dynamism or efficiency. 


CSO: 3100/493 
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POLITICAL F INLAND 


CP SECRETARY AALTO DISCUSSES PARTY'S STANCE ON SDP, RIGHT 
Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 20 Mar 82 p 7 
[Article: "Conservative Party Not Suitable as Partner for FCP"] 


[Text] Communist Party First Secretary Arvo Aalto considers that the presi- 
dential elections left behind several divergent pressures for change with 
respect to the domestic and econonic policy and the government solution to 

be worked out after the parliamentary elections. Aalto considers significant 
changes as possible after the next parliamentary ¢lections. 


Aalto, who spoke in the SKP [Finnish Communist Party] Central Committee on 
Friday, evaluated the situation in the Social Democratic Party and the Con- 
servative Party, in particular. According to him, the Social Democrats are 
drawing further away from the traditions and ideals of the workers's movement 
in a direction benefiting the interests of the bourgeoisie. At the same time 
the strnegthening of the SDP positions has forced the center and the whole 
bourgeoisie to assemble their forces. 


On the Conservative Party Aalto stated that its position is on the other side 
of the barricades of social struggle from the SKP as long as it remains pri- 
marily a party of big capital. 


"It is not our concern, but the Conservative Party's concern whether it is 
able to liberate itself from its black history and adopt a more far-sighted 
attitude than the Center Party toward issues that are essential to our coun- 
try's future," stated Aalto. 


Aalto, who reported on the political situation, stated that of the realistic 
alternatives the best individual was elected president. According to Aalto 
President Mauno Koivisto's visit to Moscow "demonstrated that the people had 
made the correct choice". 


Government's Test of Maturity 
Aalto also discussed government policy and mentioned that the present govern- 
ment will be subjected to a test of maturity in dealing with the improvement 


of job security and the state budget proposal for next year. As far as job 
security is concerned Aalto believes that a better result than what came out 
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of the recent committee report can be achieved by discussing the issue at 

job sites and in labor organizations so that it will acquire a mass nature 
"and a decisiveness which the ruling parties must take into consideration 

as a realistic force". 


According to Aalto the guideline for next year's budget should be whether 
it will increase employment, justice, social security, equality, and solida- 
rity. 


Aalto also discussed the farm income law presently being drawn up. Accord- 
ing to him greater emphasis should be placed on land subsidies and area sup- 
port than on other farm income. 


As far as the SKP's situation is concerned Aalto stated that the party must 
now restore its self-confidence and concentrate on present-day and future 
problems instead of those of the past. Aalto considers the convening of the 
extraordinary congress as the first consequence of the need for change. 


"Even though uncertainty will continue to prevail with respect to the extra- 
ordinary congress, the directions for resolution have been outlined," he men- 
tioned. 


The meeting of the SKP Central Committee will continue on Saturday. The meet- 
ing will deal with preparations and issues concerning the extraordinary con- 
gress to be held in May. 


105/76 
CS: 3107/93 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


LIBERALS’ FACTION SEEKS CLOSER TIES TO CENTER PARTY 
Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 21 Mar 82 p 3 
[Article: "Rebellion in Liberal Peoples Party Against Leadership"] 


[Text] In the small Liberal Peoples Party with four MP's an internal rebel- 
lion is in the making. It opposes closer ties between the LKP [Liberal Peo- 
ples Party] and the Center Party. 


In the opinion of those rebelling the cooperation organized with the Center 
Party will result in the disappearance of liberalism and the LKP. This oppo- 
sition front in the LKP is primarily directed at party leader Jaakko Itala 

as well as MP's Terhi Nieminen-Makynen and Anneli Kivitie, who according to 
those rebelling are promoting a cooperative platform between the Liberals 

and the Center Party and are talking about a joint parliamentary faction meet- 
ing, among other things. 


Those Liberals opposing the assimilation of the LKP into the Center Party 
held a meeting on Saturday in Helsinki, at which two study groups were set 
up for promoting the actions of the rebellion at the next congress of the 
LKP. This congress will be held on 18--20 June in Joensuu. 


The rebellion movement is primarily made up of Liberals from Espoo and leaders 
of the youth league. There were approximately 20 people at Saturday's meet- 
ing. The most well known among those opposing the party leadership is former 
MP Seppo Westerlund. 


At the meeting it was demanded that the LKP take a step to the left, continue 
to be an independent party, and practice liberal politics. Now the party 

is profusely cautious and conservative. Cooperation with the Center Party 

is represented by the rightwing in accordance with the Center Party's policy 
line with greater pathos than the Conservative Party itself, it was said at 
the meeting of those rebelling. 


There was also a hint of establishing a new party at the meeting since "at 
least one progressive party is needed in the country". 


10576 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


CP DEMANDS STRONGER DISARMAMENT EFFORTS FROM GOVERNMENT 
Helsinki HELSINGIN SANOMAT in Finnish 21 Mar 82 p 8 
[Article: "FCP Demands Report on Disarmament From Government" ] 


[Text] The government must without delay present a report to the parliament 
on Finland's efforts on behalf of disarmament, demanded the Finnish Communist 
Party Central Committee at the conclusion of its 2-day meeting on Saturday 

in Helsinki. Filand must itself set a good example by reducing its appropri- 
ations for armaments, demanded the SKP in its resolution. 


At the meeting of the Central Committee there was an extensive discussion 
of the political situation, the evaluation of the presidential elections, 
and preparations for the forthcoming parliamentary elections as well as the 
improvement of the party's internal situation. 


In its domestic policy stand the SKP presupposes the development of job se- 
curity on the basis of the proposals of the central trade union organizations 
and considers that the government should propose a farm income bill to the 
parliament within the prescribed time. 


The government will have to discuss the question of job security in the near 
‘uture. No agreement could be reached on this issue during government nego- 
tiations, confirms the stand is..ued by the Central Committee. According to 

the proposal of Lhe committee dealing with this issue is in all its most 
‘mportant points worse than the original proposal of the central trade union 
Organizations. 


The SKP demands that the government base its proposal on the proposals of 
the central trade union organizations. 


in an extensive international policy position the SKP Central Committee at- 
tacked the leadership of the United States. It is accused of aggravating 

the international situation, accelerating the arms race, obstructing negotia- 
tions on disarmament, arming Western Europe with nuclear weapons, interfering 
in Poland's affairs, interrupting the CSCE meeting in Madrid, oppressing the 
peoples of Central America, an so on. 


According to the SKP Finland should strengthen its political cooperation with 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. 


10576 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


SORSA DISCUSSES NUCLEAR-FREE ZONE, ECONOMIC POLICY, REAGAN 
Stockholm SVENSKA DAGBLADET in Swedish 7 Mar 82 p III 


[Article by Lars Christiansson: "Break Down Finland's SAF [Employers' 
Confederation] and LO [Trade Union Confederation]!"] 


[Text] A more open and more active foreign policy 
debate will stamp the policies of the Finnish govern- 
ment under the new social democratic Prime Minister 
Kalevi Sorsa. The main feature will be -Ommitment to 

a nuclear-free zone in the Nordic countries. In Kalevi 
Sorsa's vision of what is current in domestic politics, 
there is the possibility of government cooperation with 
the Conservative Party. One of the most important tasks 
of the Finnish Social Democrats will be to create new 
forms of decision making in politics. The responsibility 
and influence of the citizens must increase. This re- 
quirement leads Kalevi Sorsa to the conclusion that the 
employees' and the employers' confederations must be 
broken down and decentralized. The existing structure 
for decision making is an obstacle te development. 


Finland's new prime minister, Kalevi Sorsa, has taken over the helm in a sit- 
uation where even the Finnish economy has begun to be hit with problems. 

The rising curve of business in the last few years has been broken. Exports 
are now stagnating. Inflation has gained momentum and is expected to rise 
beyond today's level of 10 percent. Unemployment is now up to 6 percent and 
is expected to rise. 


Kalevi Sorsa's left-center government has decided to attack the economic de- 
cline with decreasing employer fees | temporary tax relief in hopes that 
this will improve industrial product d export. Just now it is largely 
only the shipyards which have full or: books. 


"The reason why Finland has managed better in comparison with the other West 
European economies is that we have not seen fit to subsidize industrial pro- 
duction or to use so much money to maintain high employment. During the 
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recession of 1975-76 we were forced to accept the decline in economic activ- 
ity. The economy did not permit, either from a financial or national eco- 
nomic viewpoint, any large investments. 


"That led us to a more healthy path than perhaps Sweden took," said Kalevi 
Sorsa in an interview with SVENSKA DAGBLADET/SONDAG, as he analyzed the rea- 
sons why Finland has been able to avoid the world's problems for so long. 


The Finnish prime minister believes that broader political cooperation in 
Finland has the advantage that it forces the parties to take more realistic 
attitudes. Finland always has multi-party governments which together have 
the majority in Parliament. The political opposition is never as large as 
it is in Sweden. The system forces compromises on the government. 


"We did not go in with any money to support the shipyard industry when it 
was having big difficulties in the middle of the 1970's. Of course the 

navy placed some orders earlier than was planned. But otherwise the ship- 
yards managed by themselves. Now they have proved that they can solve their 
difficulties by themselves. They had enough competitive power." 


Trade With the East Has Grown 


"The main reason for our economic success was that our trade with the East 
could expand during the difficult years. In our trade with the Soviet 

Union the high oil prices became an advantage, since they increased Russian 
imports of Finnish goods. Our trade agreement contains a provision that the 
oil that we import from the Soviet Union will be paid for through purchase 
of Finnish industrial products." 


Now it appears that the positive role which the trade agreement played is 
over for the time being. Now Finland has a large trade surplus with its 
neighbor to the east. This will be paid for by tiie purchase of Finnish goods. 
but now even the Russians have problems with their economy. 


"One of the big difficulties at th: moment is that, relatively speaking, oil 

have gone de» i The high price of oil created the conditions for our 
large export to the Soviet Union. Now the trade is reduced. The Russians 
uave a hard time buying goods from us because of our large surplus in trade 
with them. When President Koivisto visits Moscow in a short time this prob- 
lem will surely be taken up. 


"During the recent recession we could partly compensate ourselves with ex- 
port to the East when demand went down in the West. But now they have both 
declined at the same time." 


In Kalevi Sorsa's government program it was stated that the business decline 
would be met with a moderate policy of stimulation. Construction will in- 
crease. Labor-intensive businesses will receive state support so that unem- 
ployment can be held down. 
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"The decline of employer pension fees is possible since our pension fund can 


Stand it for several years. In a future period of Prosperity we will put the 
money back in." 


Reduced Tax Scales 


"We are also going to bring about a domestic stimulation of demand through 
reduced tax scales. Even though this does not mean a total tax reduction, 
it will be a delay in time before the state treasury takes in the money 
again. This will increase buying power and demand. 


"A reduction of employer fees is a necessary link in our desire to reduce 
the pressure of costs on businesses. In this way Finnish goods will be 
cheaper and have better competitive power on the export market." 


The Social Democrats have been the governing party in Finland during most of 
the postwar period. Just like their brother parties in the rest of the 
Nordic countries, their welfare policies have stood in the center of their 
Political efforts. When Kalevi Sorsa looks to the future, he prophesies 

a shifting of political ambitions within social democracy toward a policy 
the objective of which will be to bring about a decentralization of decision 
making in Finnish society. 


"We must devote ourselves to more self criticism. Economic development has 

led to a point where our Party must again examine our political basis. Last 
Summer we decided at the party congress to revise our program. It is going 

to take 5 or 6 years to accomplish this." 


Citizen Influence 


"It is still too early to give any certain information about where we are 
going. But I believe that the basic direction will be to go further toward 
what is obvious for all democratic socialisis: The citizens must be given 
Sreater direct responsibility and influence over developments." 


Kalevi Sorsa sketched a future where the large central organizations in the 
labor market are broken down into smaller units. The employers’ and the 
employees’ existing organizational structures can create an obstacle to 
further progress and development. 


"We needed the large organizations during the formation of the industrial 
community. They were a continuation of industrial development which was 
moving ahead in Finland after the war. 


"Il believe that we are finding solutions for the future in smaller organiza- 
tions with possibilities for more direct influence and participation for the 
individual. In the 30's the workers were satisfied with being a part of the 
collective workers' movement. Now they want more direct possibilities for 
influence." 
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From the Finnish viewpoint that is a revolutionary thought. In Finland the 
decision-making structure is very centralized by historical truidition. 


"Such a development will not be devoid of problems," continued the prime 
minister. He sees before him not only technical problems, but also purely 
economic problems. When we talked about different possibilities for in- 
creased influence it was natural that the employee funds of the Swedish 
Social Democrats also came up. 


"The employee funds could be one of the possible coming reforms. But here in 
Finland we have been very careful with bringing forth any final models. We 
have seen how it has gone in the Swedish debate. It is a quescion which we 
will consider very carefully." 


Finland has, differing from Sweden, very strict constitutional provisions 
which protect the individual owner. Almost all legislation on economic 
questions must therefore be passed with a five-sixth majority in the Parlia- 
ment. Such a system presupposes a significant unity between the parties on 
all economic reform laws. 


Conservatives Can Take Part 


The latest Finnish opinion poll indicates increases for the Social Democrats 
and the Conservatives. A natural question to ask the prime minister and 
party chairman against this background was whether the political right could 
participate in governing Finland. The answer came quickly. 


"Why not? Exactly as in other democracies." 


Kalevi Sorsa's extensive foreign policy experience and interests means that 
he really would prefer to be foreign minister rather than prime minister. 
When the government was formed he declared--without trampling Foreign Min- 
ister Per Stenback of the Swedish People's Party to tears--that he could 
not entirely keep himself out of foreign policy. 

‘fering from what aippened in President Kekkonen's time, he is activating 
the government in foreign policy. Together with President Koivisto they 
have decided to create a more open and broader foreign policy debate in 
Finland. 


"The president will have an ongoing discussion of foreign policy. There- 
fore we have decided to activate the government's foreign policy committee, 
which previously met only on special occasions. The president will often 
participate as chairman. But the assignment of roles is clearly expressed 
in the constitution. As prime minister I can not play any large foreign 
policy role. The main questions of foreign policy will be dealt with by 
the president." 


The foreign policy interest and ambitions of Prime Minister Sorsa are not 
diminished by these circumstances, and our conversation obviously circulated 
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around Finland's special possibilities as mediator between East and West. 
And equally around the possibilities of realizing the old Kekkonen plan for 
a nuclear-free zone in the Nordic countries. 


"The pact with the Soviet Union is only something which reflects historical 
development. It is a fact, and it emphasizes the permanent national security 
interests in this part of the world. We have won stability in this area,” 
confirmed Kalevi Sorsa. 


"Finland plays the role of mediator between East and West in different sit- 
uations. We understand the western way of thin'.:ng, since we are a part of 
the West. But we have a longtime knowledge of che Russian way of seeing 
things. Through the cooperation that we have been able to create since the 
war, we have a less condemnatory picture of how the leaders of the Soviet 
Union think and act." 


Bridges Between East and West 


"I would like to sav that here is something special to bear in mind. Our 
knowledge of the political cultures makes it easier for us to understand the 
arguments of both sides. It is therefore possible for us to build bridges 
between the two." 


Kalevi Sorsa believes that the conditions for and need for creating a 
nuclear-free zone in the Nordic countries are increasing. But the zone is 
something which can not be forced on the Nordic countries. The prime min- 
ister also points out tow important it was that the Nordic foreign ministers, 
at the recent meeting in Copenhagen, discussed the question. They decided 
then to maintain close contact on the possibilities of developing the zone. 
They also believed that each country must decide for itself. 


"Public opinion is increasing for a nuclear-free zone. I believe that grad- 
ually the prejudiced people are disappearing and that the political will is 
therefore being more clearly expressed. The Nord ec countries must, however, 
clarify for themselves what they really want, and what we can accomplish 
together. When unity is reached, it will be possible to negotiate with 
other countries on the zone." 


Kalevi Sorsa is not impressed by the objections to the zone idea. Of course 
he recognizes that the zone does not give any kind of 100 percent guarantee 
for us in the Nordic countries when it comes to a nuclear weapons attack. 

He rejects the argument that a nuclear-free zone would make the Nordic coun- 
tries bound by one-sided guarantees from East and West. 


What Would We Lose? 


"I ask myself what we would lose by getting tnese negative guarantees--in 
relation to how we have it today. The advantage with a zone is that a 
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speculation-free space could be created here in the Nordic countries. We 
can of course not demand that the nuclear powers eliminate their weapons for 
our sake. 


"The conditions for reduction of tension in the next few years are unfor- 
tunately rather poor. But we here in the Nordic countries must keep the 
subject alive. We must be prepared, so that we will be ready when the sit- 
uation changes. 


"We can presumably not expect very much cooperation and relaxation of tension 
between the great powers as long as Reagan is president of the United Staves. 
But there will be a time after Reagan, and then possibly another foreign 
policy. At the same time one must acknowledge that the problems in Poland 
and Afghanistan complicate the picture." 


Neither does Kalevi Sorsa believe that the policies of the Soviet Union are 
changing under the pressure of the hardened American attitude. This has led 
to the major powers being locked in a prestige situation. As long as it con- 
tinues neither side can give in. 


A Hopeful Realist 


"Perhaps we will travel a little way down the road by applying the conclu- 
Sions taken from an interesting West German discussion. They say that 
national security policy should no longer be seen as something which is di- 
rected against one or the other major power. The reasonable viewpoint 
should instead be to look at security solutions from the outset as being 
directed with someone, not against someone. Unfortunately we have a long 
way to go before this truth will become reality in international security 
poilcy. 


"One can not be an optimist today. One must be a realist. Even if one can 


not be an optimist, it would be wrong to lose hope," said Kalevi Sorsa, 
concluding our conversation. 


1287 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


BRIEFS 


TYOLAJARVI HITS REAGAN POLICIES--In an interview granted to the Soviet news 
agaency APN Pirkko Tyolajarvi, chairwoman of the Parliamentary Foreign Affairs 
Committee and vice chairwoman of the SDP, stated that she "was amazed and 
disturbed" by the reaction U.S. President Ronald Reagan had toward the Soviet 
Union's new peace initiatives. According to the news agency Tyolajarvi is 
astonished at how "such an impatient, short-sighted, and definitive attitude" 
can be taken toward such serious issues. Tyolajarvi heaued Finland's delega- 
tion of the Peace Defenders, which visit « Moscow on 15--18 March, at the 
invitation of the Soviet Committee of Peace Defenders. In the APN interview 
Tyolajarvi stated that during the trip she received information that the So- 
viet Union is prepared to take concrete and even unilateral disarmament act- 
ions in order to eliminate the threat of nuclear war and bring an end to the 
arms race. According to Tyolajarvi the peace offers presented by President 
Leonid Brezhnev at the trade union congress are aimed at stabilizing the in- 
ternational situation. "Logic has demonstrated that the United States should 
adopt a most serious attitude toward these new Soviet peace initiatives. How- 
ever, this has not happened. I do not have the right to criticize and evalu- 
ate U.S. President Reagan's behaviour, but as a citizen of a small peace- 
loving country I do have the right to express my own opinion. I am truly 
anazed and disturbed by the reaction he has had toward these serious propo- 
sals from the Soviet Union," stated Tyolajarvi. [Text] [Helsinki HELSINGIN 
SANOMAT in Finnish 20 Mar 82 p 8] 10576 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


POLITBURO MEMBER ON REASONS FOR PCF DECLINE 
Paris LE MATIN in French 20 Mar 82 pp 4-5 


[Interview with Pierre Juquin, PCF Politburo member, by Jean-Francois Doumic; 
date and place not specified] 


[Text] With 15.90 percent of the vote in the first round of 
the cantonal elections, the Communist Party has not been able 
to climb back up again following its 1981 electoral collapse. 
For the third time in 12 months, it has wound up in the 14-16 
percent bracket, and it has lost over 6 pints in comparison 
with the place it held in the correspondiig cantonal elections 
of 1976. In the opinion of Pierre Juquin, member of the PCF 
Politburo, this electoral decline dates back in fact to 1979 
and was already noticeable in the European elections. He 
feels that the problems with the union of the left and the 
Polish affair are the two main reasons for the party's poor 
showing in 1981 and 1982. The Communist leader says that 

for the PCF to adopt a new attitude within the government 
majority is out of the question. He says: "Essentially, the 
pace of change is the right one." 


LE MATIN: Does the Communist Party feel that despite the poor showing in the 
first round of balloting, the results of the second round may save a certain 
number of chairmanships, nutably those held by the PCF--for example, in Meurthe- 
et-Moselle and Essonne? 


Pierre Juquin: It is obvious that the Struggle is a very tight one in some 
departements, where the chairmanship has so far been held by the Left--either 
the PCF or the PS. The struggle is a tough one in Meurthe-et-Moselle. But I 
feel that the chairmanships can be retained in several other departements, 
notably Essonne. 


[Question] In Essonne particularly, how do you explain the setback for the 
Left in the first round? Is it because all the new social groups that have 
come over to the Left in the past 10 years let you down last Sunday? 


[Answer] It is difficult to make an immediate analysis before going through 
the results in detail--city by city and even polling station by polling station. 
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In 1981, the elections in Essonne were quite exceptional in nature, to borrow 

a phrase used by our Socialist friends themselves. A number of people who 
voted for Francois Mitterrand in 1981 did not vote for Socialist or Communist 
candidates in the cantonal or legislative elections. In several cantons, on 
the other hand, especially where it is quite solidly established, the Communist 
Party matched its showing in the legislative elections, and in a few cases it 
even did considerably better. Overall, however, the Left has some catching up 
to do. The Right was much more mobilized than the Left. There are reserves 
among Socialist and Communist voters alike. 


[Question] As a whole, the Left has shrunk, and that shrinkage is due to the 

collapse of the PCF, which at its 1982 level is in the 14-16 percent bracket. 

That is the PCF's new low point, since it had previously stayed within a range 
of 20 to 23 percent for almost 20 years. How do you explain that collapse? 


[Answer] We must distinguish between the causes affecting the entire Left and 
those affecting the Communist Party specifically. Among the causes affecting 
the entire Left, there is first of all the demagoguery of the Right. And here 
we are not talking only about Essonne. Chirac's rightists and Giscard's as 
well have stopped at nothing. It is enough to make one wonder whether Giscard 
d'Estaing, Barre, and Chirac were ever in power at all. 


Another general reason for the Left's abstention in the first round is a cer- 
tain degree of quietism on the part of leftwing voters, who no doubt reasoned 
as follows: the victory was won in May and June, and cantonal elections are 
Secondary--the voters did not see their importance. Moreover--especially in 
the big cities--people did not really see that new powers were being given to 
the general councilors. Added to that, no doubt, is the feeling among a cer- 
tain number of working-class voters that the change is not always reflected 
concretely enough in their paychecks--in the climate within the firms. To them 
I say very vigorously that it is not by going back that we will solve the real 
problems of unemployment, housing, and so on. 


This leaves the causes affecting the PCF proper. If we study the Comnaunist 


Party's scores since the liberation, net as a percentage of votes cast but as 
a percentage of thos: ‘Bisterec--waich is much more interesting, since some 
it voters are now uifected by abstentionism--we see that by successive 


'ages over a period of almost 25 years, the PCF has been suffering electoral 
setbacks. It is a serious decline. If we relate that decline to the underly- 
ing causes that were analyzed at our congress, we easily see that a real recov- 
ery cannot be initiated in a cantonal election after 9 or 10 months. 


[Question] Is it possible to date those setbacks? 


[Answer] Yes. The first really big setback was in 1958. There was another 
setback in 1968, followed by a recovery, and the third big setback was in 1981. 
but in that last instance, 1981 was not the whole story. In the 1979 European 
elections, as a percentage of registered voters, a quite considerable number of 
our voters deserted by abstaining. That is obviously a matter for concern. 
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Some of our voters are somewhat disappointed and doing a lot of thinking. They 
are an available but bewildered group of voters who since 1977 have been par- 
ticularly sensitive to the things that have been said about our domestic policy, 
our relations with the Socialists, and the question of union. They may also 
have been affected by the events in Poland. 


[Question] And by those in Afghanistan as well? 


[Answer] I feel that Poland has had a more serious--much more serious--effect. 
[ advance that theory with caution, and it needs to be verified. The Polish 
question has two distressing aspects. The first is that very serious economic 
problems are being posed in Poland, whereas socialism is supposed to improve 
conditions. The second aspect is that in the confrontation that has been oc- 
curring over the past few months, union leaders and members have been arrested. 
That affects the workers, just as we ourselves are also affected by it. 


At the same time, the ideas that are ours and the fight that has been ours 
since the 22d congress in 1976 for French-style socialism in freedom and 
through freedom--an original socialism not taking its inspiration from any 
foreign prototype--those ideas are still far from familiar to the French in 
general, the workers, and even our own voters. Nothing has been done by the 
media to help us disseminate them, and we ourselves have had little time and 
few resources for publicizing them and making them credible. That is our en- 
tire job. 


[Question] Is it only a matter of explanations? Has your attitude toward a 
certain number of events, notably those in Afghanistan and Poland, not de- 
stroyed all credibility in your 1976 adjustment? 


[Answer] That is how it has been explained. Let us talk about Poland, because 
that is, after all, a serious and current problem. Our attitude on Poland has 
not been an attitude of approval and support, which we did not have to give. 

It is an attitude which, in a spirit of responsibility, has been aimed at pre- 
venting a bloodbath, civil war, or the internationalization of the Polish war. 
That has not been well understood. 


[Question] Is it not dangerous for a political party, the PCF, or the Left as 
a whole to cast the blame for its difficulties on the way in which things are 

explained--in other words, to blame chiefly the media? What if the political 

choices made were not completely adapted to what the French expect? 


[Answer] That is the question we asked ourselves at our last congress, seeing 
that since 1976, we have completely revised what is known in political terms 
as our strategy. It is completely obvious that beginning in the 1950's, our 
"political message" was not adapted to developments in France and the world. 
We called that our lag, and you call it our lack of adaptation, but it is the 
same thing. But we have moved in double quick time to overcome that lag in 
difficult circumstances. We were somewhat caught between the "deadlines": a 
series of elections and the weight of the past, which was hanging over us. 
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The things we want at present and have wanted for several years are the things 
that we have gradually been adapting to French society and its needs since the 
big turning point represented by the 22d congress in 1976. 


[Question] And in 6 years, you have still not harvested the fruits of that 
effort? 


[Answer] In the space of 6 years and in the very comp!icated and very con- 
flicting circumstances of extremely intense political struggle, how do you ex- 
pect us to succeed in overcoming the handicap that was ours and climb back up 

in the thinking and awareness of millions of men and women? It is not possible. 


[Question] Is it not true that not only are you not overcoming it, but that 
it is growing worse? 


[Answer] No. We paid for it in 1981. Everything gets paid for in the class 
struggle and in political battles. In 1981, we paid dearly and heavily for 
that lag--that handicap or lack of adaptation--in a situation which was con- 
tradictory, incidentally, because at the same time, the Left succeeded in 
crossing the barrier for the first time, and we are a participating partner 
in the majority and in the government of the union of the left. 


[Question] Is it possible that the party's stagnation in terms of 1981l--its 
shrinkage in comparison with the earlier elections--will alter your position 
in the government? 


[Answer] The lesson we draw from it is this: stay on as part of the majority 
in Parliament and the government and continue working there in a constructive 
manner. We are go.ag to continue--I would almost say more than ever. Inci- 
dentally, what the prime minister has said, particularly in his speech on 
Tuesday, agrees with our own analysis. It is necessary to continue moving 
forward at the pace decided on by universal suffrage last May, without pause 
and without precipitation. 


Question] In your opinion, is chs currently proceeding as fast as it 
11) 1? You don't C 33 ler t too slow? 


‘Answer] Essentially, the pace is the right one. 


fOuestion] You say essentially. Do you feel that there are specific areas 
where it is not moving fast enough? 


[Answer] I believe that in the area of unemployment, for example, a very 
special effort is needed. It is necessary to see one thing very clearly: the 
Right is being all the more demagogic in that it has left us with a very heavy 


hurden. 


‘Question] In the area of domestic policy, there are a certain number of prob- 
iems concerning which it may be difficult to reach agreement within the Left. 
Notably in an area where the PCF is vigilant, meaning everything that concerns 
workers’ rights. 
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[Answer] We Communists and Socialists are two political families: two branches 
from the same tree. Many things draw us together and are common to both of us, 
even though it is true (and both of us insist on it) that we each have our own 
personality, our own originality and, consequently, our differing options and 
opinions on this or that point. It was not by chance that we reached an agree- 
ment on government. It is not by chance that that agreement is holding firm 
despite certain ordeals that it has had to get through, notably the issue of 
Poland, and it is not by chance that we see the possibility of remaining in 

the government with the Socialists for a long time to come. 


So it is possible to have one's own opinion on this or that point. You men- 
tioned workers’ rights. I am totally convinced that it is possible to find a 
common viewpoint and to wake progress together, if only by actually enforcing 
everything already contained in French legislation concerning the rights of 
workers. 


We are not asking for total upheaval. We do not support anarchy. We even feel 
that the French economy must function, and it must function at full speed, 
otherwise we will not produce enough wealth to increase purchasing power, cre- 
ate jobs, and develop the necessary consumption by the community. Consequently, 
we need productive enterprises. Workers' rights must also develop so that the 
dignity of the workers will be assured. That is true. But at the same time, 

we must increase economic efficiency. That is very important. 


[Question] The second issue is interesting and difficult. It concerns the 
neutron bomb. How do you view this issue? 


[Answer] Our general idea is that it is necessary to make progress on the path 
to disarmament. The country that brings about tte first steps on the very com- 
plicated and very long path to disarmament on behalf of the international com- 
munity will certainly deserve mankind's gratitude. And it is necessary to 
achieve a general and universal ban on the neutron bomb. 


[Question] In the meantime, do you still support no development of the neutron 
bomb in France? 


[Answer] In the meantime, it is up to the French Government to discuss it. 


[Question] Do you in the PCF no longer put forward any positions of your own 
on this issue? 


[Answer] I am in favor of a universal ban on the neutron bomb. That is the 
Communist Party's position. 

[Question] If, as is probable, the French Government Says in the near future 
that it supports development of the neutron bomb, will it be putting the Com- 
munist Party in a position where it will have to either resign or submit? 


[Answer] That is getting into another area. I said that we want disarmament. 
Our ideal is a world without weapons and without war. Let it be said in 
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passing that such a world is not just around the corner. But we do not support 
unilateral disarmament. We are for universal disarmament. At the same time, 

[ am not at all in favor of stripping France--of leaving it unprotected. I 
Support the security and independence of my country, just as I support the se- 
curity and independence of all other nations. So I have two positions siml- 
taneously, and they are totally comprehensible. On the one hand, we must ad- 
vance on the path to disarmament so that weapons of mass destruction, nuclear 
or otherwise, will eventually disappear or be banned. On the other hand, until 
that happens, we must shield France, protect France, and insure its security 
and independence. That means continuation of the deterrent force. 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


REGIONAL SHIFTS IN PCF-PSF VOTER STRENGTH NOTED 
Paris LE MATIN in French 20 Mar 82 p 5 


[Article by Roland Cayrol and Pascal Perrineau, researchers at the National 
Political Science Foundation and commentators on the cantonal elections for 
French Television 1 and Radio Monte Carlo respectively] 


[Text] What happened to the Communist voters who did not vote 
for the PCF in the first round of balloting? How many voted 
for the PS or took refuge in not voting at all? Are there 
heavily Communist areas where one of those two attitudes far 
outstripped the other? Roland Cayrol and Pascal Perrineau 

try in the analysis published below to answer each of those 
questions. On the eve of the second round, each of their ob- 
servations is an electoral lesson for the Left after 8 months 
in power. 


The second round of balloting in the cantonal elections is obviously decisive 

as far as the makeup of the general councils is concerned. But it is the voting 
pattern in the first round--where all parties are represented--that provides 

the most valuable barometer of political trends in the country. It is on the 
basis of those results that the leftist parties will have to do some critical 
thinking in coming months concerning the effects of their strategy for govern- 
ment. That voting pattern seems significant and raises questions on at least 
four points. 


1. The PCF is taking on the appearance of a protest party. When examined 
closely, last Sunday's setback for the PCF has strongly contrasting aspects. 

I< comparing it with the results of the 1976 cantonal elections, one notes that 
far from declining, Communist influence is holding up very well and even spread- 
ing in parts of the greater southwest, where the PCF has gradually replaced the 
Radical and Socialist Parties as the political force expressing a political cul- 
ture of leftist protest. 


That is the case, for example, in Herault (the cantons of Bedarieux, Florensac, 
and Roujan), Correze (Seilhac and Brive Sud-Ouest), Allier (Montmarault and 
Ebreuil), Gard (Saint-Hippolyte-du-Fort and Saint-Ambroise), Vaucluse (Gordes), 
Tarn-et-Garonne (Villebrumier), or Pyrenees-Orientales (Olette). 
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On the other hand, the PCF's erosion is very noticeable--in many cases one 
could call it a collapse--in the industrial bastions, where it frequently 
dropped much farther behind than it did nationally. Picking at random from all 
over the scale, we can point to Montceau-ies-Mines-Sud (where it was down 19.9 
points), Carmaux-Sud (-7.9), Firminy (-7.2), Amiens-Ouest (-15), Nord-Ouest 
(-13.6), and Nord-Est (-i2.2), Moyeuvre-Grande (-16.6), Denain (-7.4), Bully- 
les-Mines (-22.5), and Lens-Est (-10.7). 


The PCF has lost a lot in urban areas (from Saint-Etienne to Arles and from 
Rheims to Mantes-la-Jolie) and in the urban working-class periphery (from 
Gardanne to Saint-Martin d'Heres or Aubagne). 


Like any other rule, this one obviously has its exceptions. For example, the 
PCF did very well far north of the Loire River in Peronne (Somme). But its 
retreat in the south, its lack of urban success, its failure in working-class 
centers, and its better showing in regions that have benefited the least from 
the modernization of capitalism give it the appearance of a party that is 
basically quite consistent with the style of Georges Marchais--but perhaps far 
out of step with the modern, responsible, and government-supporting line 
adopted by the party in recent months. That is a contradiction which the PCF 
will certainly have to try to resolve between now and the date of its next 
congress. 

2. In the Paris Region, abstaining means (in many cases) not voting Communist. 
The problem presenting itself to the PCF is all the mcre noticeable since some 
of its traditionally faithful voters--those in the citadels of the Paris Red 
Belt--very visibly did not go vote last Sunday. The figures here are very en- 
lightening (see the table). If we look at the way the situation developed in 
the heavily Communist cantons between 1976 and 1982 and compare that with de- 
velopments in the other cantons, we see that the more pronounced the "Communist 
milieu," the higher the rate of abstentions. 


That phenomenon is clear, and it can be explained: in the areas where Communist 

power is strong, the PCF's voters did not want to vote for it this time--this 

is what is known as "contradictory pressures''--but neither did they want to 

go so far as to abandon their solidarity by voting for another party, all the 
‘e Since that other party (primarily the PS) is often not in a position to 

win in those areas. 


What this means is that in those areas at least, the Left has reserves of sup- 
port. But those voters are hard to please and quite obviously dissatisfied 
with the PCF's current line, although not convinced, even so, by the PS line. 
‘hey are voters who will need to be won back by the leftist parties--and the 
leftist government. 


The PS is continuing to steal Communist chickens. If the Socialist Party 
managed to progress slightly since 1976 and to "limit the damage" in terms of 
lest June's legislative elections, it was, of course, because most of the 
voters who deserted the PCF went over to the PS. That shift is general wherever 
the PCF is declining, and it is illustrated by the numerous cantons where the 
PCF is losing votes to the PS (whose percentage is therefore rising), but the 
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Change in the Number of Abstentions and 
Blank and Voided Ballots in the Paris Region 


Variation from national average 








Departement 1976 1982 

Essonne: 

Heavily Communist cantons* +0.4 +5.3 

Other cantons +2 .3 +0.9 
Hauts-de-Seine: 

Heavily Communist cantons +5.3 +6.4 

Other cantons +6.7 +4 .2 
Seine-Saint-Denis: 

All cantons +5.7 +8 .9 
Val-de-Marne: 

Heavily Communist cantons +2.0 +6.6 

Other cantons +4.4 +6.3 
Val-d'Oise: 

Heavily Communist cantons +2.8 +1.9 

Other cantons +1.0 -1.3 


* By "heavily Communist cantons," we mean those where the 
PCF won more than 35 percent of the votes cast in the 
first round of balloting in 1976. 


Note: The table is to be read horizontally. For example, 
in the heavily Communist cantons of Essonne in 1976, 
abstentions exceeded the national level of abstentions 
by 0.4 points, and in 1982 they exceeded the national 
level by 5.3 points. 


Right is also increasing simultaneously (at the expense of the PS, but we will 
get to that later). We can mention tne following random cases: Toulon-VI, 
Biarritz-Est, Castelnaudary-Sud, Charleville-Centre, Soissons-Nord, Besancon- 
Est, Vic-Fesenzac, or Bordeaux-V. 


So the PS has now been enlarged by the addition of former Communist voters who 
have placed in it the hopes they once had in the PCF and the union of the left. 


4. But the PS is (already) losing its moderate voters. As is known, the extra- 
ordinary electoral breakthrough by the PS since 1973 hae been due basically to 
voters from the center-left or center-right who have gradually shifted their 
votes to it from one election to the next. In this respect, the cantonal elec- 
tions of 1976 marked a significant stage in that movement to attract new voters. 
But it seems that a good many of those "new voters" from 1576 left again last 
Sunday. 


If we look at the departements where the Socialists made the greatest progress 
at the expense of the Right between the legislative elections of 1973 and the 
cantonal elections of 1976, we see that in each of those departements, the PS 
has not only failed to protect its gains but has even lost ground in 1982, in 
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some cases very clearly: in Tarn-et-Garonne (-3.5), in Cote-d'Or (-3.4), in 
Charente-Maritime (-0.2), and, even more clearly, in Savoy (-13.5). 


It will be objected, however, that there were many other "new voters" for the 

PS later--in the elections from 1977 through last June. That is correct, and 
they are falling away just as clearly, whether in the west (Brest-V, 
Pont-1l'Abbe, and Rennes-X), the east (Strasbourg-III, Mulhouse-OQuest and Sud, 
and Bar-le-Duc-Sud), or the central part of the country (Dijon-I, III, or VIII, 
Chalon-sur-Saone, and Macon-Nord), although it appears that in some cases, 
candidates who are well established locally have been more successful in resist- 
ing the wave (as in Quimper-II or Mulhouse-Nord). 


That falling away by its recently won moderate voters--so quickly, after 9 months 
of Socialist administration--is apparently being taken lightly by some militant 
Socialists ("after all, they are not really leftist voters"). The PS will have 
to be careful, however, because those are the voters who make the difference in 
elections and enable one camp or the other to win. And especially because it 
seems very imprudent to hope to transform the country's mechanisms and struc- 
tures thoroughly without support from the true center of gravity in French so- 
ciety. 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


CONSTITUTION'S ARTICLE 16 SEEN TO PERMIT POLISH-TYPE ACTION 
Paris LE MONDE in French 2 Mar 82 p 2 


[Article by Piotr Dmochowski, native of Poland, naturalized French citizen, 
doctor of law: "From Article 33 to Article 16"] 


[Text] Beyond the political aspects of the Polish crisis, there are certain con- 
siderations in terms of the law which cannot leave the French reader indifferent. 


These considerations cast new light on the debate ccncerning the risks deriving 
from the retention of Article 16 in the current French Constitution. Let us 
recall that this article permits the perfectly legal institution of a state of 
emergency which in every point is comparable to the one that was instituted in 
Poland during the night of 12-13 December 1981. Surprising as it may seem, 
General Jaruzelski seized emergency powers in a perfectly legal manner. And it is 
precisely this ease in staying within the law that should make us think deeply. 


Now, the legality of the assumption of emergency power by General Jaruzelski can 
very easily be proved by two series of considerations. 


(1) Was there a "coup d'etat"? 
p 


"That any individual who usurps sovereignty be instantly put to death by free 
men."~ Some observers maintain that, by seizing emergency powers, General 
Jaruzelski made himself guilty of a "coup d'etat," a "power grab," or that he 
carried out a "military putsch." Is this correct in terms of the law? According 
to the definition given here by M. Prelot and J. Boulouis?, a coup d'etat is 

"a violent act by one segment of the government against the other one.” 


[he coup d'etat staged by Louis Napoleon on 2 December 1851 best meets the 
.ecfinition given by jurist~. An agency of the government, the president of the 
republic, by force seized all power. He dissolved the National Assembly and 
severa] months later received from a subservient Senate imperial dignity and 
heredity. He could well say: "I stepped beyond legality to become the law." 
Nobody is fooled by that. This was indeed a coup d'etat. 


ir it is a government agency--the premier--which, to the detriment of the other 
agencies, takes all power into its hands, then it does not seem that we are 
dealing here with a coup d'etat. It does not seem that the investiture of General 
Jaruzelski at the head of the Military Council of National Salvation was extorted 
from the Council of State by force. 
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The term “power grab" does not seem to be any better either. "A power grab, often 
called putsch today, to distinguish it better from an anonymous insurrection, is 
of private origin, like the former."* This is therefore an action of the type 
conducted by Babeuf or Blanqui. More recently, that would be like the action 
taken by Mussolini at the head of private paramilitary groups who seized power in 
Italy after his march on Rome on 28 October 1982 [as published]. This was a power 
grab. 


To seize emergency powers, General Jaruzelski was not forced to fall back on 
private military forces. He was backed up by the country's army whose commander- 
in-chief he was. 


In summary, in legal terms, General Jaruzelski did not have to resort to a "coup 
d‘etat," "putsch," or a "power grab." All he had to do was to follow the consti- 
tution and that is what he did. 


(2) Was there a violation of the Constitution? 


If it does not seem that there was a coup d'etat by General Jaruzelski, could one 
not ask oneself just the same whether there was a violation of the Constitution 
by the Council of State itself? 


We must furthermore extensively quote from its article III which deals with this 
possibility: 

"(1) A state of war may be proclaimed only in case of armed agression against the 
People's Republic Of Poland or if it is necessary to carry out commitments deriving 
from international treaties of common defense against aggression. 


‘his kind of decision is made by the Sejm or, when the Sejm is not in session, 
by the Council of State. 


"(2) The Council of State may proclaim a state of siege over all or a part o! 

, ° . : ’ . ‘ >. 7 ; ‘oc * 3 . : - 1. f ‘ 
the territory of the People's Republi Poland 1f considerations of detense or 
ecurity of the staie so demand. 


r the same reasons, the Council of State can proclaim partial or general 
mobilization." 


he reading of this article, taken from the official French translation of the 
lish Constitution, tells us first of all that the name given by the French 
dia, after a hasty translation, to the measure taken by the Council of State 
is erroneous and misleading. We are not at all dealing here with a state of 
r' (in the Polish text, “stan wojn") but rather with a "state of stege’ (in the 
Polish text, "stan wojenny"). The expression "state of war" is reserved only for 
the assumption in Point lof Article 33, that is to say, the classical assumption 
of a declaration of war made upon a third state which committed an act of armed 
weressicn against Pcland. 


\ttention must on the other hand be concentrated on Point 2 in Article 33 which 


speaks of the "state of stege" proclaimed only by the Council of State and on 
which the latter based itself in taking the measure in question. 
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In spite of the identity of terms, this "state of siege" looks very little like 
its French counterpart in the Law of 9 August 1849. The "state of siege" in 
Article 33, Point 2, of the Polish Constitution mst be compared to Article 16 

of the current French Constitution. As in the French Article 16, the decision to 
resort to emergency measures is entrusted here only to the head of state (the 
Polish Council of State is the collegial head of the Polish State). Even more so 
than in Article 16, it is discretionary. It does not as a matter of fact require 
the opinion of any agency, such as the Constitutional Council in the French 
Constitution. It does not require any surveillance of the executive branch by 
parliament meeting with full rights, as is the case in Article 16 (although in 
France this surveillance boils down to very few things because the French Parlia- 
ment cannot bring into play the government's political responsibility). 


As for the basic conditions necessary to resort to the "state of siege," they are 
defined in an even more permissive manner than they are in Article 16 of the Fifth 
Republic's Constitution. In particular, it is not necessary for the "operation of 
constitutional public powers" to be interrupted. 


For the Polish Council of State to be able to proclaim a "state of siege," it 
sufficed that "considerations of the defense or security of the state so demand." 
There is thus no objective condition. verifiable by an outside observer that 
would be demanded in this respect by the Polish Constitution. In particular, 
there is no requirement for any "menace," any "situation," any "attack" upon the 
defense or security of the state. All it takes is a simple conviction among the 
Polish Council of State, to the effect that it is necessary, for the defense or 
security of the state, to resort to the "state of siege"--and that step is then 
automatically taken to be in conformity with the Constitution. It is thus evident 
that a charge of unconstitutionality cannot be made against the Polish Council of 
State in connection with the establishment of the "state of siege" on 12 December 
1981. It was similarly difficult to cry abuse when General de Gaulle on 

23 April 1961 decided to resort to the use of Article 16. The only charge that 
could be made here is addressed to the Polish Constitution itself for being rather 
lax toward the executive branch by giving it such a right. The same reproach 

can be made against the French Constitution of 1958. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. Article 27 of the French Constitution of 1793. 


2. "Institutions politiques et droit constitutionnel" [Political Institutions and 
Constitutional Law], Dalloz, 1978, p 187. 


3. See also Curzio Malaparte, "Technique du c~up d'Etat," Grasset, 1931. 


4, M. Prelot and J. Boulois, op. cit., p 186. 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


BRIEFS 


PEACE MOVEMENT PLANS, STATEMENT--The Peace Movement and the organizations 
which joined with it to organize the rally in Paris on 25 October 1981 and 
which are sponsoring the campaign to obtain Signatures for the Paris Appeal 
have organized a "15-day campaign of action," scheduled for 15-30 April, with 
a view to collecting further signatures. In the statement announcing this 
undertaking, which was approved after consultation with the organizations 

in question, the Peace Movement set forth its evaluation of the current situa- 
tion, the Soviet Union's disarmament proposals in particular. The statement 
said that "the relaunching of the armament race (substantially increasing 
military budgets, manufacture of the neutron bomb and chemical weapons), the 
2-month suspension of U.S.-US°R Euromissiles negotiations in Geneva and the 
postponement until November o1 the Madrid Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe require that public opinion play a continuing role. Mr Leonid 
Brezhnev's decision to halt the installation of the $S 20s unilaterally and, 
if the international situation allows, to reduce the number of them by 1983, 
should be taken into account, just as any gesture on the American side likely 
to favor negotiations should be judged positive." The Peace Movement also 
stresses the importance of the Festival of Youth for Peace and Friendship 
which is to be held in the amphitheater at Nimes (Gard) on 21, 22 and 23 May, 
just a few days before the special UN session devoted to these problems will 
begin. [Text] [Paris L'HUMANITE in French 25 Mar 82 p 3] 5157 
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POLITICAL SWEDEN 


BRIEFS 


PALME FIRM ON 'FUND'--"The main principles for creation of the employee 
funds are firm, and not negotiable. On the other hand, we are open for 
changes in the details, and before the final recommendation we will try to 
reach as broad unity as possible." This was said by the Social Democratic 
Party chairman Olof Palme when on Wednesday he met with small business men 
at a question-and-answer session in Malmo. About 50 members of the Fosie 
Business Group met for the session, which almost exclusively dealt with the 
employee funds. Palme maintained that the main principles for creation of 
the employee funds can not be changed, and if party colleagues or LO mem- 
bers seem vague on the question of what the fund: will include, that is 
because the details of the Proposal have not yet been worked out. He also 
explained that he was not worried about any flignt of capital from Sweden 
if the employee funds are created. "I do not believe that we are going to 
have a flight of capital from the country in the same way that it happened 
in Portugal and France. But that naturally depends on us to handle the 
issue in the right way." [Text] [Stockholm DAGUNS NYHETER in Swedish 

25 Mar 82 p 41] 9287 


INCREASED SUPPORT FOR 'FUND'--A new SIFO [Swedish Institute for Public Opin- 
ion Research] poll shows that the public has become more positive toward the 
Social Democrats' and LO's [Swedish Trade Union Confederation] proposal for 
employee funds. The SIFO poll in February showed that 24 percent of the pub- 
lic were positive toward the fund proposal, compared with 19 percent in Jan- 
uary. This is the first time that the negative trend in public attitudes 
toward the labor movement's funds has been broken since the congresses of the 
Social Democratic Party and LO in the fall. In February 48 percent were 
against the employee funds, compared with 49 in January. Those polled who 
answered "don't know" were 29 percent in February, compared with 32 in Jan- 
uary. [Text] [Stockholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 25 Mar 82 p 41] 9287 
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CENTER'S HANDLING OF ECONOMY FAULTED--Only two of three Swedes dare to name 
the party which handles the country's finances best. This is revealed by a 
poll which SIFO [Swedish Institute of Public Opinion Research] conducted for 
SVENSKA DAGBLADET and ARBETET. The questions asked were: Which party do you 
believe is best at handling the country's finances--Conservatives, Liberals, 
Center Party or Social Democrats? The answers were divided in this way: 
Social Democrats 37 percent, Conservatives 27 percent, Center and Liberals 

2 percent each. Fifteen percent answered "no difference," and 17 percent 
were doubtful or did not know. Only four percent, therefore, had the most 
confidence in the ability of one of the government parties. Among women not 
less than 40 percent declined to name a party. All the parties received 
lower ratings in this poll than in the poll on party sympathies. The Con- 
servatives were closest, as 72 percent of the conservative sympathizers 
believe that their own party handles the country's finances best. In addi- 
tion, five percent of the Socialists believe that the Conservatives' eco- 
nomic policies are best. Two of three Social Democrats (68 percent) believe 
that their own party is best at handling the country's finances. No Social- 
ists answered Liberal or Center. Within both the Center and Liberal Parties 
there are more who answer that the Conservatives are best than who name their 
own party. The poll was taken between 27 January and 16 February and in- 
cluded 1,002 interviews. [By Claes-Goran Kjellander] [Text] [Stockholm 
SVENSKA DAGBLADET in Swedish 14 Mar 82 p 6] 9287 
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MILITARY FINLAND 


LIVELY INTERNAL DEBATE QUESTIONS ARMY ROLE, WEAPONRY, SIZE 
Helsinki UUSI SUOMI in Finnish 17 Mar 82 p 6 
[Article: "Smailer Army by Increasing Fire Power"] 


[Text] "It would be possible to reduce the size of our defense forces some- 
what by increasing the army's fire power. The composition of the defense 
forces is unrealistic since it has been planned as a kind of miniaturization 
of the larger armies. Present defense theory is not adequate in a real situa- 
tion if an attack against our country were to occur with large forces." 


Candidate of Social Science Pekka Sivonen, who is studying at Harvard Univer- 
Sity, gives a rather critical analysis of the present situation and develop- 
ment of our defense forces in the last issue of SOT ILASATKAKAUSLEHTI. 


In Sivonen's opinion our armed forces are planned on the basis of what an 
army should be like according to traditional standards. This has resulted 
in an unrealistic composition of our defense forces and also possibly in an 
inflexible mobilization also. 


Lieutenant Colonel Martti Vuori, chief of the information section in the Gen- 
eral Staff, refutes Sivonen's arguments. 


"Finland's defense forces are not a copy of any other country. They corres- 
pond completely to Finland's demographic, economic, and defense conditions." 


In the above-mentioned critical article Sivonen proceeds from the fact that 
the armies of small countries created from the basis of World War II are still 
being planned as a kind of miniaturization of the larger armies. 


Sivonen argues that even in Finland it has been considered self-evident that 
the army is made up of all the types of arms. Thus in training, the procure- 
ment of weapons, and in strategic planning the premise is based on obsolete 
concepts even though large changes have taken place in weapons technology 

and the strategy of the superpowers. 


"Finland's defense forces have not been planned on the basis of new offensive 
scenarios which could come into question if our country becomes involved in 
a defensive struggle," states Sivonen. 
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Ir his opinion it is difficult to understand what sense there is in making 
the mobilization time and defenses dependent on large reserve forces when 
the requirements for this situation do not exist. 


In a real situation an attack against our country will occur with such large 
forces and with such a strategy that our present defense theory will not be 
applicable, believes Sivonen. 


Structural Changes Are Needed 


The technical development of defensive weapons has raised the possibility 
of building an effective defense system suitable for our conditions against 
an attack by modern military machiner~. 


But in Sivonen's opinion the full-scale utilization of such a system presup- 
poses changes in the structure of our army and the elimination of those types 
of weapons in which we cannot keep pace with the development of the military 
alliances. 


Also the new system would presuppose the building of a technological-intensive 
defense on the basis of precisely guided defensive weapons. 


"Then the army's backbone would become small mobile and concealed infantry 
units, which would be equipped with high-level technical equipment and their 
actions would be based on the interior defense of our country's territory," 
concludes Sivonen. 


He does, however, see the retention of the air force and the navy as neces- 
sary for the peacetime surveillance of our air space and sea borders. 


Integrated Battle Units 


The most important factor in the new system being considered by Sivonen would 
be small "precisely guided" projectiles, which would be primarily used against 
helicopters and fighter aircraft or fighter bombers. 


wther group would be made up of projectiles and missiles intended for the 
‘estruction of tanks and other armored equipment. 


Sivonen points out that such equipment fired from the shoulder or from a suit- 
able field base can achieve a target accuracy of more than 50 percent. 


The systems are based on heat-seeking anti-aircraft missiles and radio- or 
wire guidance systems as well as laser- or heat-seeking anti-tank missiles 
and projectiles. 


this time the Finnish Army has the Soviet-made heat-seeking SAM-7 missi es 
(anti-aircraft missile -78) and the Soviet-made SAM-3 system (anti-aircraft 
missile -79) for the purpose of low level anti-aircraft defense and the area 
defense of the capital city. 
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Sivonen emphasizes that in building the backbone of the defense forces on 

the basis of small guerilla units using precisely guided projectiles it makes 
no sense to separate anti-aircraft and anti-tank units from each other, but 

it is better to integrate and unify these units on the basis of their functions. 


"The development of precisely guided projectiles has made an attack against 
rapidly moving tanks more destructive than ever before," writes Sivonen. 


He concludes that a blitzkrieg tactic can become even worthless against a 
correctly equippped defender. This has already been proven in the 1973 Near 
East war as well as in the war between Iraq and Iran. This in spite of the 
fact that the deserts of the Near East would favor the advancement of tank 
units and would leave an individual firing an anti-tank missile considerably 
more susceptible to obervation than, for example, in the forested terrain 

of Finland. 


Possible With Present Allocations? 


Sivonen says that resorting to precisely guided projectiles along with a new 
army system would be a relatively beneficial way of precuring a technically 
developed defense with sufficient fire » wer. 


"For example, our power reserves are not in any case sufficient for the buil- 
ding of an effective armored force, but the price of one especially effective 
guided projectile is 40--50,000 markkas and it can destroy a tank or fighter 

aircraft costing millions." 


In Sivonen's opinion placing the emphasis in Finland's defense forces on the 
direction recommended by him would be possible with the current level of de- 
fense appropriations if the existing obsolete equipment is dismantled. In 
addition, the size of the army could be reduced somewhat since an increasingly 
effective fire power would guarantee an improved strike capability. 


"Naturally, much depends on an ability to see the requirements of the times 
and to abandon ingrained concepts and positions," concluded Sivonen in his 
article, which is still certainly being discussed in military circles, 
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MILITARY 


OTO MELARA'S NEW IFV FOR FOREIGN MARKETS 


Rome DEFENCE TODAY in English Feb 82 pp 78-79 


[Article by Pierangelo Caiti] 


[Text ] 


OTO Melara’s latest vehicle 
design is a tracked armoured per- 
sonnel carrier featuring high 
mobility and reduced size: the firm 
has designated this IFV OTO (C) 
13, where C = cingolato(“tracked”) 


and “13” indicates the all-up ton- 
nage. This vehicle originated in the 
requirement to develop a modern 
and versatile infantry combat 
vehicle with performance sunerior 
to that of similar vehicles now in 
production, a vehicle capable of 
taking the field of battle side by side 
with the battle tank, being in no 
wise inferior to the tank either as 
regards mobility or protection. 
Designed for export, since the 
ltalian Army has already ordered 
development of the VCC-80, the 
new IFV which has been up in the 
air for some time, and which was 
also an OTO Melara design, the 
OTO (C) 13 represents the latest 
thinking in the field of tracked per- 
sonnel carriers. Rather smaller 
than the German Marder APC (it 
weighs about half as much), it 
somewhat resembles the Bun- 
deswehr machine in silhouette, 
performance and tactical possi- 
bilities. As compared with the 
world standard M113, while it lacks 
the American vehicle’s amphi- 
bious capability, it is some 30 cm 


lower, slightly faster and has the 
same 500km range as the diesel- 
engined MII3AI1. It carries ihe 
same number of troops, but allo vs 
them to take part in combat 
without leaving the vehicle, seven 
fireports being located in the hull 


for that purpose, and the hull itself 
offering, it is claimed, protection 
sufficient to allow the OTO (C) 13 
to take its place naturally on the 
battlefield. And it also appears su- 
perior, because of its reduced 
height, even to the new PI Camil- 
lino VCC-2 M113 variant and the 
improved M113 variant, the VCC- 
|, of which it can be considered an 
equivalent. Cost is claimed to be 
lower than that of other similar 
vehicles, and prospects for sales on 
the international market would 
seem to be good, especially to those 
nations who have been operating 
M113s for many years and whonow 
find themselves constrained to re- 
place them. As is well known, the 
M113 has never been more than 
essentially a protected transport 
vehicle, whose externally located 
armament lacks any protection 
whatsoever, and is no longer used 
in any but support roles. The 
Israelis deployed the M113AI1 in 
the Yom Kippur (October) War in 
1973, and though they were operat- 
ing with unprotected half tracks, 
devoted the M113 to troop carrier 
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duties and deployed in action only 
vehicles manned with four or five 
machine gunners which acted as 
mobile strongpoints against infan- 
try forces only. 

The OTO(C) 13, which weighs in 
at 12.5 tons in combat order, is 5.5 
m long, 2.64 mwideand 1.7 mtothe 
hull roof. The nose profile hasa fine 
entry which increases ballistic pro- 
tection at the most vulnerable 
points where the engine and driv- 
ing controls are located. The ID 38 
supercharged V-6 four-stroke 
diesel engine is located on the right 
side forward. This unit puts out 310 
hp, a power rating 50% greater than 
norma! in this weight of vehicle, 
bringing the power/weight ratio to 
25 hp/tonne, which should give the 
vehicle excellent mobility and 
manoeuvrability. The driver's 
position is located on the left-hand 
side. Behind the driver are four 
rows of three seats with backrests 
for the twelve men carried. A 
somewhat larger seat allows the 
gunner to work his weapon which is 
set in a 360” rotating mounting fit- 
ted in the classic “trapdoor” 
developed forthe Camillino, which 
guarantees the machine gunner 
good personal protection on all 
sides. Access to the vehicle is via a 
wide folding rear hatch, and there 
are also access hatches to the 
engine bay, a driver’s hatch with 
four vision blocks, a hatch for the 

















Three views of the OTO (C) 13. 
— % + Trackpint is 3.34 m long by 0.38 m 
wide. Ramp access angle is 35°. Two 
whip antennas foi the radio equip- 
ment are located on the hull, as well 
as the usu.’ collection of odds and 
ends: crowbar, pick, shovel, sledge- 
hamnier, axe, etc., as well as a track 
stretcher for replacing sections of 
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gunner, for upper hatches for the 
rifle squad and an emergency 
escape hatch. 

Running gear consists of six 
idler wheels, a forward drive spro- 
cket and a rear track return spro- 
chet on each side. The main wheels 
have torsion bar suspension which 
it is said is capable of dealing with 
any sort of road shock; this is assis- 
ted by hydraulic telescoping shock 
absorbers which give good ground 
adhesion at high speeds and over 
bad terrain. Hull ballistic protec- 
tion is obtained by heavy 50mm 
ballistic aluminium armour plates, 
und in addition, the more exposed 
areas are protected by additional 
10mm steel armour. Tracks are of 
the standard type with replaceable 
rubber treads, the same as used on 
the MII3AI. Various options are 
planned, including full aircon- 
ditioning for tropical climates and 
NBC filters for operation in any 
conceivable future war scenario. 
Though vehicle height has been 
kept to a realistic minimum, occu- 
pant comfort has been little 
penalised. 

Basic armament is the ubi- 
quitous Browning M2 HB .50-cali- 
bre machine gun with an adequate 
ammunition supply. It seems 
impossible to find a suitable re- 
placement for this well-known 
weapon, despite its age, and con- 
tinual updating of its ammunition 
keeps it in the line as the ideal de- 
lensive gun, capable of working 
destruction on even protected 
vehicles. OTO Melara are also 
planning a reconnaissance version 
of the OTO(C) 13 carrying the same 
turret housing a 25 or 20mm piece 
as is installed on the FIAT-OTO 
661 6armoured car. In this guise the 
vehicle would have a weight of 13.5 
tonnes, a crew of nine men and still 
retain performance equal to that of 
the basic personnel carrier version, 
except that specific ground pres- 
sure would rise from 0.49 Kg/cm2 
to 0.52 kg/cm2, the same as that of 
the M113 but slightly less than that 
of the MII3Al, which is 0.54 
km/em2. 
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Two views showing installation of 
the engine unit. 


Section through the forward part of 
the hull, showing driver's position. 
engine installation, transmission 
and filtration system. 
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Cutaway view of the OTO (C) 13, 
showing accomodation for crew of 
13: vehicle commander, driver, gun- 
ner and 10 infantrymen. Fuel supply 
is 500 litres, maximum speed is 79 
kmh, range is 500 km, and oustacl«s 
of 0.70 metres can be surmounted, 
trenches of 2 metres crossed. 
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Two views of the scout or reconnais- 
sance version of the OTO (C) 13. This 
variant carries nine men, aid arma- 
ment is a two-man turret wi‘!) a 20 or 
25 mm automatic cannon and a coa- 
xial machine gun in NATO 7.62 mm 
ca:.bre; there are also five rifleperts 
with their respective protected vi- 
sion blocks. Noticeable in this va- 
riant as well as in the base version is 
the lack of an armoured fire cupola, 

surely more suitahle for a combat 
vehicle. Specifications are the same 
as the hase model, except that range 
drops to 480 km. power/weight ratio 
to 24 hp/tonn, while specific ground 
pressure increase to 0.52 kg/cm’. 
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MILITARY SWEDEN 


PAPER SEES INCREASED AWARENESS OF DANGERS IN DEFENSE BILL 
Stockholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 10 Mar 82 p2 
[Editorial by Svante Nycander: "A Contemporary Defense"/ 


[text/ The growth in strength of the peace movement is not incongruous with 
the simultaneous increase in the desire to maintain a strong military defense. 
Both of these opinions are based on the increasingly dangerous international 
situation, and they ar> both justified. Our defense threatens only someone who 
wants to attack us, and Swedish disarmament would not increase but decrease in- 
ternational security. 


In the Defense Committee there was unanimous agreement on the evaluation that 
the Nordic countries possess an increasing strategic importance for the two 
Superpowers. This poses greater demands on our ability to withstand pressure 
and to repel violations. At the same time the character of the dangers and 
threats for which we must be prepared is constantly changing. The major de- 
fense bill submitted on Tuesday shows the direction in which the development is 
headed. 


First, the demands for rapid mobilization have been reinforced, In the bill, 
one talks somewhat lightly of "the greater risk of a Surprise attack," something 
on which it is very difficult to express an opinion. What can be said, however, 
is that today an attacker has greater resources than before to prepare and carry 
out a surprise attack. Therefore, our own time margins have shrunk. 


second, greater demands are raised across the entire field for precision and 
mobility in the weapons systems. Greater importance is placed on defense func- 
tions such as antisubmarine warfare and aerial defense. We must anticipate that 
an attacker will have a greater supply of military vehicles of various kinds 
with increasingly better protection. Our defense is becoming more and more 
materiel-intensive, and we must take into account that weapons systems can 
change rapidly, in a constant struggle between measures and countermeasures. A 
modern defense is necessarily to a large extent an engineering defense. 


The politicians nave not yet wanted to draw th» conclusions from this develop- 
ment. They permit too many large resources to be tied up in a training organi- 
zation which is oversized even for the large groups of draftees in the next few 
years. The peacetime organization is siphoning money and specialists from the 
actual defense, the wartime organization. 
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The military training must be severely cut back. The number of people register- 
ing for the draft will drop dramatically toward the mid-1990's (from 59,000 to 
42,000 a year). The commander-in-chief has proposed a limitation of military 
training for the next few years in order to equalize costs over the period of 
time. The government rejects the proposal, which will result in the training of 
7,000 more draftees than the commander-in-chief expected over the next 5 years. 
The government is thus able to turn down the proposal to disband the infantry 
regiment in Orebro, which seems to have been a matter of great importance to the 
Center Party. 


{t costs approximately 100,000 crowns to train a draftee. No one forces us to 
provide military training for all the men capable of carrying arms. Even nations 
such as France and the FRG have a general draft registration, but they train only 
70 percent, since there is not enough money if the defense functions are to main- 
tain a balance. Denmark trains only 40 percent. 


It is reasonable in itself that regional considerations and considerations of 
labor market policy should play a role with regard to peacetime units. Norrland 
and Gotland will not be affected by the disbanding of any units, according to the 
bill. On the other hand, it is unreasonable that the total military training 
should be sized according to anything but the needs of the defense. The govern- 
ment itsclf anticipates that it could become necessary to let some field wits 

be eliminated from the wartime organization in the 1990's due to the lack of ma- 
teriel. Why, then, this eagerness to train a maximum number of soldiers today? 





{It is not primarily infantrymen in large numbers which we should deploy against 
an attacker, who is assumed to have a good supply of armored vehicles. The main 
military defense problem is the shortage of modern materiel. 


The government is now asking the Riksdag’s approval for a Swedish JAS project. 
Unfortunately, all of the basic documentation for the decision has not been com- 
pleted. Certain technical issues "remain to be defined," according to the bill. 
"In the commercial negotiations as well the parties at present are of divergent 
opinion as to certain essential questions and problems, among other things price 
regulation, guarantee commitments and the details of the industry's risk." Ex- 
tensive and demanding negotiation remzins, it is said. 


hic sounds distressing, and unfortunately it reduces the prospects for broad 
unity in the Riksdag. Even if the reasons for a Swedish JAS are sound, the de- 
cision must hinge on a successful outcome of the negotiations. On the indust- 
rial side, one must not assume that the politicians have made up their minds and 
are therefore prepared finally to approve any conditions whatsoever. 


L1 YuO 
GSO: 3109/120 
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MILITARY SWEDEN 


GOVERNMENT COMMITS SELF TO JAS IN PROPOSAL TO RIKSDAG 
Stocholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 10 Mar 82 p 6 
[Article by Sven Svensson: "Ball in Riksdag's Court; Government Backs JAas"/ 


[text/ Sweden should develop and manufacture the fighter aircraft JAS. This is 
proposed by the government in the defense bill submitted to the Riksdag on Wed- 
nesday. The planning is aimed at building about 140 aircraft up to the year 
2000. However, a series of nearly 300 aircraft is necessary in order for the 
project to be feasible. 


A precondition for the project is that a complete contract with guarantees etc. 
will be ready by May 1. 


If such an agreement cannot be reached, an entirely new situation will arise, 
Defense Minister Torsten Gustafsson said when he presented the defense bill. 
The prospects for reaching an agreement in time are described as favorable. 


Among other things he said that new negotiations are to take place in mid-March. 


The JAS project is important to the Swedish aircraft industry, which today em- 
ploys more than 12,000 persons. The major portion is in five large companies 
with Saab-Scania and Volvo Aircraft Engine at the top. 


Even with a Swedish JAS, employment will decrease by 45 percent in the military 
section of the aircraft industry. 


"Draken' Remains 


Calculations indicate that if the defense organization buys an aircraft abroad, 
35 percent of which is to be manufactured in Sweden, this would require about 10 
billion more in foreign exchange than the JAS project. 


The defense minister is demanding 11.5 billion crowns more from the Riksdag for 
ordering the entire development work and a first partial series of 30 JAS air- 
craft. 


About 140 aircraft are planned by the year 2000. These are to replace older 
aircraft which will disappear from the organization. The cost is 25 billion at 
the 1982 monetary value. 
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According to Defense Minister Gustafsson, for the period after 2000 the air 
force is to have approximately the same strength as at present. Purchases are 
right now aimed at eight divisions of fighter-Viggen, but in addition it is 
possible that Sweden will retain five divisions of Draken up to the mid-1990's. 


Air Bases 


The air bases in the northern parts of the country will be expanded and aerial 
reconnaissance modernized with, among other things, airborne radar equipment 
Capable of detecting cruise missiles. 


The defense bill illuminates the situation of the Swedish defense industry in 
detail. With the JAS no far-reaching changes are required in the aircraft in- 
dustry. On the other hand, it is urgent that the capability of manufacturing 
missiles and submarines, as well as the production of gunpowder, should be re- 
tained. 


In order to get the defense bill approved in the Riksdag, the government must 
obtain support from either the Social Democrats or the Conservatives. The gov- 
ernment's proposal for a framework for the total defense amounts to about 22,500 
billion for the 1982/83 budget year, of which the framework for military defense 
swallows 16.6 billion. 


The Conservatives are a few hundred million above the government's figures, and 
the Social Democrats not quite 100 million below the government's limits. 


A reciprocal adjustment is therefore required during the committee negotiations 
in the Riksdag. The alternative to a compromise is that the Conservatives as a 
second choice will vote for the government's framework for the total defense, 
Since it is higher than that of the Social Democrats. 


Greater Tests 


The defense bill is introduced with an address by Prime Minister Thorbjorn Fall- 
din. Falldin emphasizes that the rest of the world must be convinced that in 
case of war Sweden is prepared to fol’ow its declared policy. The total defense 
should have such strength, composition and readiness that it deters attacks or 
vhreats of attacks. 


The military development means that attacks can be mounted with less forewarning 
than before. This poses greater demands on readiness. A potential war in Ru- 
rope will probably be initiated with conventional weapons. Should an escalation 
to war with nuclear weapons take place, Sweden's strategic importance would de- 
crease, the prime minister stressed. 


Violations 


The strategic importance of the Nordic area has increased. One sign is that the 
reconnaissance and training activity on the part of the two power blocs has in- 
creased. In order that the integrity of the Swedish territory will be respected 
Swedn must be able to repel violations. Serious transgression by submarines 
show that increased resources must be set aside to detect and intervene against 
such violations. The rules for these interventions need not be Clarified, it 
also says in the bill. 
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For the army, attack capability and antitank defense are priorities, while the 
navy may purchase missile ships and minesweeping vessels; 200 million are ear- 
marked for surveillance of foreign submarines. 


Protective Defense 


The government also proposes that civil defense should be reinforced in order to 
protect the population against conventional weapons. Increased attention will 


also be devoted to protection against nuclear weapons and chemical warfare at- 
tacks. 


A special home guard organization will be introduced and the municipal regions 
will assume responsibility for the leadership of civil defense at the local lev- 
el from 1984/85. Shelter construction is to increase and protective masks will 
be obtained, so that the entire demand will be met within 10 years. The 1982/83 
framework for expenditures will be 583 million crowns. 


The economic defense is to secure the supply of primarily foodstuffs, clothing, 
heat, health and medical care and energy and transportation. Preparedness for 
crises in peacetime will be enhanced by increased oil storage after 1986. For 
1982/93 the request is 2-2 billion. The appropriation for wartime health and 
medical care was raised irom 44 to 64 billion crowzs. 
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MILITARY SWEDEN 


GOVERNMENT TO CALL UP 7,000 MORE CONSCRIPTS THAN PLANNED 
Stockholm DAGENS NYHETER in Swedish 10 Mar 82 p 6 


[Text/ About 7,000 more draftees than anticipated will be called up for their 
first military service during the next few years. The reason is that one wants 
to eliminate the so-called draftee hump. Many draftees have now had to wait 
several years to do their first military service because of the large youth 
groups. 


The increased call-ups for the next few years Causes the Grenadiers of the Life 
Guard Regiment, I 3, Orebro, to get a grace period. The Harnosand Coast Artil- 
lery Regiment, KA 5, will be kept on for reasons of regional policy. 


The government proposes the following changes in the peacetime organization: 


The Bergslagen military district and civil defense area will be abolished in 


1986. 


K 1 in Stockholm will be abolished in 1985. Its duties will be transferred to 
{ 1 in Kungsangen. The horse guard will be retained and its training coordinat- 
ed with the training of the mounted police. 


The Hussars of the Life Guard Regiment, K 3, will be moved from Skov le to 
Karlsborg in 1985 to replace the Gota Signal Regiment, S 2, whict 1.11 be dis- 
banded, 


the Smaland Artillery Regiment, A 6, in Jonkoping will be disbanded in 1985. 
The Artillery Officer Training School will be moved to Kristinehamn. 


Svea Supply Regiment, T 1, at Linkoping will be disbanded in 1987. The officer 
training school of the Supply troops will be moved to Skovde. 


The Skanska Supply Regiment, T 4, at Hassleholm will move into the area of P 2 
in 1987. 


saves Billions 
The Alvsborg Coast Artillery Regiment, KA 4, in Gothenburg will be slimmed down 


considerably. The Naval Medical School and the Naval Officers Academy in Goth- 
enburg will be moved to Karlskrona. 
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The Southern Naval Base and the Karlskrona Naval Schools will be combined. 


The Stockholm Coast Artillery Defense and Vaxholm Coast Artillery Regiment, KA 1, 
will be combined in 1985. The facilities in Nasby Park will be vacated. 


F 13 M at Malmslatt will be disbanded. 


The Air Force's Sodertorn schools, F 18, at Tullinge will be disbanded at the 
end of the 1980's. 


These changes in the peacetime organization mean that the defense will save 2.4 
billion over a 10-year period. 


At the beginning of the 1990's an additional reduction in the peacetime organi- 


zation is needed. This elimination of units should be determined in the next 
defense study, the government says. 
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